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TREASURE TROVE, 


FOR OCTOBER, 
Will be a delight to the boys and girls. It ap- 
pears in a new and most attractive dress. The title- 





width of the colwa.ns are en/arged and printed in new 
clear type on heavy tinted paper. The contents includes 
many fresh attractions. Opening with a frontispiece. 
and poem, “ At the. Window ;” the number contains a 
bright sketch by Rev, Edw. A. Rand, ‘* 1he Beach Tent 
at the Corner Hummock;” a story by Wo'stan Dixey, 
telling «+ How Tommy, Invented Perpetual Motion,” and 
an amusing account of ‘‘ Jingo’s Holiday,” by the same 
author. The ‘ History of the Nineteenth Century is 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
On and after Jan, 1884, the price 


; tot the JournaL to stibscribers who do 


NOT pay .in» advance...will., be $2.50. per 
year. The: price to those who pay in 
advance will bé th Same as heretofore, 
$2.00. 


Ar the summit of thought the conclusions 
ef the philosopher harmonize with the inspi- 
rations of the poet.---SCHUYLER, 








It is an injury te the mind ofa child to 
have a word on. its lips whose.meaning is 
not beforehand in its mind or heart. --AGassiz, 


Ix order to haye,any, success in life, or any 
worthy success, you, must resolve to carry 
into your work..a fullness of knowledge ; 
nor merely a sufficiency, but more than a 
sufficiency.---James A. GARFIELD. 








Ir should never be forgotten that every 
grade of mental development demands a lit- 
erature of its own; a little above its level, 
that it may be lifted to a higher grade, but 
not too much above it. so that it requires too 
long a stride—a stairway, not a steep wall 
to climb.—Ho.LMEs. 





Reat teaching ¢liminates the bad boys and 
girls—they are all good. Under such teach- 
ing, goodness takes the place of vice, all 
good teaching develops moral character, On 
the other hand, all bad teaching hus an ele 
ment of immorality init. It unfits for work ; 
and idleness means vice.—-F. W. PARKER, 





History is the.revelation of what is po- 
tentially in each man. He looks at himself 
through the eyes of mankind, and sees him- 
self in mankind. The man of culture recog: 
nizes his identity with the vast complex of 
civilization, with the long travail of human 
history.—HaRRIS. 


THE teacher puts knowledge into the hands 
of a vast number ; some will employ it prop- 
erly, and some improperly. A man was 
lately hung in England who declared on the 
scaffold that he owed his hanging to know- 
ing. too much. He lacked in the power to 
restrain his desires, and knowledge only 
gavc him more desires.. Let it not be for- 
gotten that evil may come in the train of 


knowledge. 


PRESIDENT PoRTER said of Prof. Moses Stu- 
art Phelps, of Smith College, who was killed 
by the accidental explosion of his gun while 
stepping from a catioe. “‘His life was a 
success as a teacher because he was an earn- 
est. thinker; he _pursued, truth for truth’s 
sake.) Here, in.a short. compass, is the. ex-| 
planation of the, principles, that, underlie, 
success for any'teacher. Earnest thinking 
means progress for teacher and pupil... The 
last ‘words of this young man'seem prophetic : 








|“ Let us go.” Yes; indeed: Let us go up- 





of “ Oliver Goldsinith.”* *'H. 8.” telts “ Where’ Anber 
Comes ” anil “Gad * relates an exciting “ Adven 
ture with a Noid of Lessons in Wister Ootor 
Painting. ails, be especially welcone to 
pleasing 8 om ‘ Authors Worth 

will do much to the taste of the young : 
p Arey Ae ee same tinie a deal of ment. | 
Beside these are other short articles both i ; 
and en ining, in addition to the d 

are more att than ever. A new ° 
for “ The Little Ones,” in type—will be i 


ward and onward. 
‘THE overshadowing question of the times, 





| im a national sense, is Federal aid to educa- 
tion. The late \Educaticnal Convention at 
Louisville was mainly called to indorse the 
Blair and other similar senate bills for the 
reduction of illiteracy. The Blair bill aims 
to securé a ¢ongréssional appropriation of 
$15,000,000, to ‘be distributed among the 
Southern States, chiefly on the basis of the 
ratio of illiteracy. Many contend that to 
secure its part of the appropriation each State 
showld, from its own resources, raise for the 
same purpose twice the amount it is to re- 
ceive from the general government. 

The constitutional authority to make such 
an appropriation seems clear enough when 
we consider the vital connection that the 
two clauses granting express powers to Con- 
gress for *‘promoting the general welfare of 
the people,” and for “securing a republican 
form of government,” have with education. 
Surely no patriotic American can question 
the fact that education of the masses is the 
only means of securing these most important 
provisions. In this country where the crrt- 
ZEN IS THE KING, he must be trained toa 
proper exercise of his powers, or else in the 
first rude shock the Republic will go to pieces 
like a house of sticks. The same precedents 
that have sanctioned grants to Indian 
schools, scientific and educational bureaus, 
coast surveys and topographical expeditions, 
are directly in the line of giving national 
aid, What better use could be made of this 
small portion of $100,000,000 of surplus reve- 
nue about the disposal of which Congress 
and many financiers are sorely puzzled ? 





** BETTER than heated discussions over philosoph- 
ical points, is the practical question: ‘ What am J 
to do with my surroundings ? In the first place, 
tobe thankful for them. That hackneyed and oft- 
heard phrase, “birth and education in a Christian 
land,” means more than we sometimes think. It 
means, for one thing, ‘the liberty to stand erect 
and ask questions,’ so dear to one of our preachers 
in his more rationalistic days. Better still, it means 
the liberty to answer questions by deeds, to trens- 
late our hopes and plans into resultant actions. In 
no country, at any time in the world’s history, 
could the readers of these words have greater free- 

om to make the most of themselves. Our environ- 
ment, in general, is nobler than our acceptance of 
it. God has dore his part better than we have done 
ours. Other individuals, it may be, have worked 
more for us than we have for them. We have no 
Revolution to fight, nor civil struggles to settle by 
arms, nor individual liberty to win in politics and 
religion. Race ani epoch combine with skies and 
soil to give us the best chance; and only by a hearty 
acceptance of that chance can we really show our 
gratitude. The world is changed, and environments 
are made. by the accumulation of individual acts, 
just as a race-character is but the sum of the char- 
acters of its i: dividuals. To accept this as we ought, 
dema'is of us something more than a mental pro- 
cess; we must ‘lend a hand,’ and take a hand as 
well.”—S. S. Times. 

Yes,we must “lend a hand” as teachers , in 
our own “environments.” It is not enough 
that we attend faithfully to the duties of the 
school-room, but we should try to advance 
the morals and culture of the community 





around us. But some one says: ‘“This is none 
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of my business; I am not paid for that.” 
Very true, you are not paid for it; you can- 
not be, in one sense, yet none the J 
the faithful teacher work on and ea 
hand” in whatever is best for his pupils an 
his patrons, and through them, best for him- 
self. 





THE NEW PRIESTHOOD. 


We mean the secular daily press. Just.as 
in the old Jewish aispensation, the sons of 
Levi stood between the people and Jehovah 
as teachers, leaders, and censors, so some 
members of the daily press aim to stand. be- 
tween the people and the great educational 
thought of the country. It is amusing tothe 
practical school man to note the self-compla- 
cency with which “ye editor” sits in judg- 
ment on every proposition for improvement, 
or every charge of corruption and incompe- 
tence in the schools. If these self-ordained 
high priests would only study up the history 
of education, and learn more of its practical 
workings, they would not treat grave edu- 
cational topics as flippantly as they do the 
“flyers” in Wall Street, or be so ready to 
thunder forth to the poor, trembling teachers, 
their mandates of ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord !” 








LETTERS FROM NORMALVILLE.—NO. II. 


FIRST DAY. 

Can the reader remember what his feelings were 
when, as a child, he first saw a locomotive or a 
steamboat? It was with some such feelings that 
the writer saw, for the first time, with his eyes and 
with his mind what is destined to be a great edu- 
cational locomotive. The question : ‘‘ What man- 
ner of school is this Cook County normal 
school ?” was constantly coming up in my mind. 
And I am certain that whatever other normal 
schools may be, this one school will be watched with 
deep interest by American educators who believe 
the principles of the new education are good to 
talk about, but who doubt their practical applica- 
tion. I] found the normal school buildings to con- 
sist of two good-sized brick edifices, each several 
stories in height standing in a twenty acre field; 
many shade trees surrounded these buildings. Here 
and there were painted poles, from which different 
colored streamers were floating ; these poles indicat- 
ed the limits of several croquet grounds; lawn tennis 
base ball and archery were evidently cultivated, 
and the grounds were filled with young people in- 
tent upon their play. The ringing of the bell sum- 
moned them into the school building, and I found 
them seemingly just as happy in the large audience- 
room. The preparation and normal departments, 
numbering together about 500, engaged in sing- 
ing, using the Franklin Square Collection, This 
was followed by one sacred song, all having risen 
as one person to sing it. 

At its close all sat down and reve.ently repeatei 
the Lord’s Prayer, the principal leading. After 
this ‘‘ sentiments” were called for from volunteers. 
These ‘‘sentiments” received brief comment by 
the principal; then comes ‘news of the day no- 
tices ;” next followed hints and advices. The pupils 
of the normal department were dismissed to their 
classes, not in marching order, but in a go-as-you- 
please order. In doing this the Colonel called for 
the ‘‘heads ” of classes to rise, then for the ‘‘seconds,” 
then for the ‘‘ thirds.” He said: ‘‘the heads may 
teach, and the seconds may criticise.” This was 
unintelligible language to me, but became some- 
what interpreted when I went below, Here every- 
thing,—not everything either,—but many things 
seemed to be in a semi composed condition. In one 
school-room was to be seen a class of pupils (prim-|mog 
ary) in each corner of the room. Each class had a 
teacher—one of the normal pupils from class A—at’ 
ite head. Every teacher appeared to be totally ob- 
livious of anything except his class, All four were 
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teachers were at stake. Behind or near each class 
sat one or two young ladies complacently taking 


the criticising. Such I found Mh inquiry to be 


rooms, there being. four or more classes in each 
room. All were not of the same grade, there being 
pupils just learnig their--(I was going to write 
from force of habit)—alphabet, but no alphabet as 
names of letters is beaght here. ' All classes, so far 
as seen, were taught reading for fifteen mitiutes, 
and for another fifteen minutes writing. No teacher 
is allowed to put on the board, as a model for his 
class, any letter until he can make it, according to 
the Spencerian System, well enough to be marked 
by a member of the Faculty. At the end of the 
writing each class was sent back to its school-room, 
where it is in charge of a member of the-Faculty. 
The student teachers then went back to the hall 
whence they came, for the purpose of criticising 
and being criticised. Colonel Parker seated himself 
like a benignant governor, and said: ‘‘ Now, child- 
ren, let us have some criticisms this morning: 
They were very poor yesterday morning.” ‘‘ Num- 
ber one” (classes are numbered from one to forty- 
two). The critic of class one rises and states what 
the teacher did, what he might have done, wherem 
he failed or succeeded, ete. The critic is. then 
questioned closely: by the Colonel. Besides the 
students who criticise, two:members of the Faculty 
in addition to the principal also make criticisms. 
The thought suggested itself to. the writer that the 
student critic might be incompetent to perceive the 
real faults of the teacher, or might, misrepresent 
facts. The Colonel has a boundless knowledge of 
character, and, keenly observing for himsglf, was 
enabled to deal out suggestion of the most valuable 
character. 

The Kindergarten-room was large and airy. The 
ceiling high, the walls beautifully white, while the 
flowers in the windows and the creeping vines in- 
termingled with pictures, gave it a homelike ap- 
pearance. The attention paid to the little children 
enforced the idea that they were of extraordinary 
value. 

The forty men and women in embryo here were 
so heppily engaged that it warmed the heart to 
look at them. It kindled desires to help those 
little people, so they could make a brave success in 
life. But what made them so happy? Look at 
that tall lady dressed tastefully in black; see her 
silvery locks, and her grey eyes sparkling through 
their glasses. That is Mrs, Alice H. Putnam. She 
is evidently the presiding genius who is holding 
spell-bound by the magic of her words and actions 
these forty little children. Now she starts a song, 
in which they join; now she tells them a story; 
now she tells them to make locomotives with their 
blocks, on which they can carry cotton and wool; 
now she has them form a ring for plays, and, can I 
believe my eyes, she is actually dancing across 
that room with the tiniest bit of humanity in it. 
Fora moment I think that *‘ thisis very undignified 
for a teacher.” But I put it away for it isathoughbt 
from the hard, cold world that yet feels, as the dis- 
ciples did of old, about chi'dren. In fact principles 
as deep and as old as humanity itself are being put 
into practice; these young and tender human trecs 
are being straightened and trained in the way that 
they should grow. I look on contented and happy 
until babies are sent to their homes. 

D, W. Frreu. 





Tux ScHoot Journal has rendered an excellent 
service to the cause of education. Usually, educa- 
tional journals contain too many vague things. No 
professional class suffers more than teachers from 
the narrowing influence of routine work, and no 
class ought to enter more freely into the larger at- 
mosphere of general life, in order to take in fresh | very 
impulses for the work of the school-room. The 
JouRNAL is to be commended for giving so large an 
interpretation to the work of edycation. It con- 


the case. Classes were being taught in four school- : 


For the Sc 100 JougNAL. 
CULTURING CHARACTER 


We Folie grow in dijeaae without growing i in 
pow. ; we mnay w in power and noi in charac. 
ter; growth in power is necessary to growth in 
character, The man who exercises his power in 
Hin accordance with law and not to please himself 
possesses what we term character. The possession 
of money and the needless expenditure of it to 
gratify the appetites, lower or higher, shows a want 
of character; if it is spent to benefit others 
strangers especially, we esteem the man as possess. 
ing character, That Peter Cooper possessed a power. 
‘ful character, we all admit. 

To cultivate character we must increase power. 
Let us examine the various kinds of power, with 
especial reference to the school-room. 

1. The power of knowing. . When a pupil learns 
a fact—say, the fact that Columbus discovered 
America, or that the Arabic number representing 
twelve things is 12 -he is ne more powerful than be 
fore; but if he comprehends the condition of the 
world somewhat, and the kind of man Columbus 
was, the fact passes out of the condition of a mere 
statenent and becomes power; it is a thought that 
groups around it other thoughts; it, so to speak, 
organizes thoughts that are lying loose in the mind 
and the result is—power. So to comprehend the 
scheme of writing numbers, that the units occupy 
the first place, the tens the second, the hundreds 
the third, etc., gives power; but this is not the re- 
sult of telling these iacts to the pupil. 

A young man goes from the farm to college, and 
im a few years learns many facts, some of them ap- 
parently of small importance, as, for example, that 
‘A at the end of certain Latin words is long,” and 
we are surprised at the end of his course of study 
to find that he has a fixed and strong character. 
We connect the two things, and : eason that study 
and knowledge have a fixed relation to character. 
A boy comes to school and is restless and trouble 
some; he learns lessons and advances in knowledge; 
he becomes tractable and obedient; he is strong, 
reliable and efficient. 

Without stopping to analyze the relation between 
knowledge and character, most lay it down as an 
axiom that any student that can be got to study 
can be improved in moral character. He studies, 
acquires knowledge, organizes that knowledge, 
grows in power; directs that power in accordance 
with the general rules of right, and this is char- 
acter. 

2. The power of directing. A young man “‘ takes 
a school” and finds himself at once in a place of 
responsibility; others do as he orders. If he is 
filled with a vain pride he will not grow in charac- 
ter at all; if he feels the responsibility of his posi- 
tion and endeavors to direct the ongoings of the 
pupils in accordance with the rules of right, he will 
become quite another person. It is this effect that 
generally results, and teaching is considered to be 
valuable in developing character. 

The same is true of other positions that carry 
with them power and responsibility. A railroad 
was being constructed, and out of sixty Irishmen 
employed, one was selected as the ‘* boss.” This un- 
sought work developed the man, and he afterward 
represented his district in the Legislature; he re 
ferred to it afterward in these words: ** What made 
a man of me was the feeling responsible about the 
workmen placed under me.” 

A boy who is a ‘“‘moniter™ in school often de- 
velops character from the responsibility thrown on 
him. 
3. The power of education. The teacher, who 
properly teaches, increases the power of the pup! 
immensely. He increases his knowledge, and this 
has been referred to; he does more: he assists the 
pupil to organize this knowledge into power. It 
is this part performed by the teacher that is 50 
, Very valuable; it is also very, very diffi- 
Cale’ It is, far beyond hearing lessons — far, 
far beyond it. To force knowledge into the 
and leave it there in hard chunks, 





tains much inspiration for the genuine teacher.— 





giving instruction, as though their reputations as" 


Buffalo Express. 


not the work of a teacher; to deal with it while 
in the mind, to distribute it and organize it into 
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faculty is a glorious work. Seme of the principles} - . EDUCA AL. METHODS,.______} narrow_hole I see the wall. P.—Repeat after_me : 
to be observed are these : anintie I see figures onthe paper-hangings, I see black 


(1) The knowledge must be appropriate for the 
age of the pupil, Many a little child has gone to 
school and been set to confront the Pheoenician 
characters when it needed some cheerful and pleas- 
ing play instead. 

(2) The knowledge must be derived from proper 
sources.. Many a child has_been set to study the 
spelling and relation and meaning of words when 
it hungered after things, 

(3) The self-activity of the child must do it all; 
the teacher must be satisfied to stimulate the child 
to obtain the right kind of knowledge in the right 
quantities. 

(4) The teacher must be able to examine inte the 
mental condition of the pupil. It is usual for him 
to examine only into the facts that have been 
memorized—for example, that ‘‘ Constantinople is 
the capital of Turkey,” etc. To be of service, the 
teacher must. know what disposition the pupil has 
made of the facts he has learned. 

(5) To educate so that character shall be the re- 
sult, the teacher must know how to employ knowl- 
edge so that it will result in power. Hence the 
reason must be reached. Real teaching is a seeking 
for truth; there. must be a love of truth at the bot- 
tom in both teacher and pupil; in the latter it may 
be in an elementary state. The employment of the 
reason brings along with it self-law, conscience and 
responsibity. All right teaching gives increased 
power, for every faculty is reached. 

(6) The teacher must arouse the latent powers of 
the pupil. How the parable of the house built on 
the rock and the house built. on the sand reach into 
and cause every fiber to vibrate. They do not aim 
at teaching religion but at character culture. This 
the teacher must aim to do. His words wisely 
chosen will ring long after the pupil has heard 
them, 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE COLLEGE COURSE. 


By. Rev. E. P. Scorrt. 

The course pursued by young men of this country 
twenty-five years ago was a necessity. At that 
time there were very few learned men outside of 
the professions. To-day the matter stands differ. 
ently. There are now thousands of men in this 
broad America with diplomas in their possession, 
having gone through the long classical course at 
college, and now, after twenty or thirty years of 
experience in yarious pursuits of life, are abund- 
antly able to give their boys a practical education, 
The dead languages afford better mental discipline 
for the mind than the modern it is true, but mental 
drill can be got from practical studies that is practi- 
cal. Those that read German and French have 
something they can use daily. 

All over America we meet the German-speaking 
Americans that have learned the language in their 
school-boy days, and use it almost as fluently as 
their vernacular. But where are the Greek and 
Latin speaking men. 

Greek and. Latin are of great importance until 
Commencement day; from that time forward the 
are of very little utility. French and German 
of utility in college till Commencement, and then 
they are almost as handy as our mother-tongue 
through life. Besides, the French and German 
scholars are abreast of the scientific attainments of 
. ,But what of the Greek and Latin 
scholars? They are behind the age. 

IT am not surprised to hear that there isa ‘‘ de 


cided falling of in the numbers of students that 

study Greek and Latin in the last ten or fifteen 

years.” This life is too short to four or five 

years in ac a language will never be 

— better the stud ‘aking 

uc. ent in i 
exercise, in or mechanical woe Fh a 


In order to show what Pestalozzi’s method of 
teaching really was, I shall quote some passages 
from an interesting narrative written by Ram- 
sauer, who was first a pupil and then a teacher in 
one of Pestalozzi’s schools.* 
Referring to his experience as a pupil, he says, 
**I got about as much regular schooling as the other 
scholars—namely, none at all ; but his (Pestalorzi's) 
sacred zeal, his devoted love, which caused him to 
be entirely unmindful of himself, his serious and 
depressed state of mind, which struck even the 
children, made the deepest impression on me, and 
knit my childlike and grateful heart to his for- 
ever.” 
Pestalozzi had a notion “that all the instruction 
of the school should start from form, number and 
language ; so that the entire curriculum consisted 
of drawing, ciphering, and exercises in language.” 
“We neither read nor wrote,” says Ramsauer, 
‘*nor were we required to commit to memory, any- 
thing secular or sacred. 
“For the drawing, we had neither copies to draw 
from nor directions what to draw, but only cray 
ons and boards; and we were told to draw ‘what 
we liked.’ ant But we did not know what 
to draw, and so it happened that some drew men 
and women, some houses, etc. . . . . Pesta 
lozzi never looked to see what we had drawn, or 
rather scribbled; but the clothes of all the schol- 
ars, especially the sleeves and elbows, gave unmis- 
takeable evidence that they had been making due 
use of their crayons.” [This is a remarkable speci. 
men of children being left to teach themselves, 
without the careful superintendence of the teacher, 
and certainly does not recommend the practice.] 
“For the ciphering,” Ramsauer says, ‘ we had 
between every two scholars a small table pasted 
on mill-board, on which, in quadrangular fields, 
were marked dots which we had to count, to add 
together, to subtract, to multiply and divide by one 
another,” [Here there is obviously some superin- 
tendence; the character of it, however, is seen in 
what follows.) ‘‘But as Pestalozzi only allowed 
the scholars to go over and to repeat the exercises 
in their turns, and never questioned them nor set 
them tasks, these exercises which were otherwise 
very good, remained without any great utility. He 
had not sufficient patience to allow things to be 
gone over again, or to put questions; and in his 
enormous zeal for the instruction of the whole 
school, he seemed not to concern himself in the 
slightest degree for the individual scholar.” [These 
are Ramsauer’s words, and they give a curious idea 
of a superintendence which involved neither know]- 
edge of the nature of the machine, nor a true con- 
ception of the end towards which it was working, 
nor any notion of the corrections necessary to con- 
trol its aberrations and apply its action to special 
cases. Yet, as making concrete matter the basis of 
the abstractions of number, it was good ; and good, 
too, in employing the pupil's own observation, and 
his analytical and synthetical faculties. Hence 
we find that Pestalozzi was more successful in 
teaching arithmetic than anything else. ] 
Ramsauer proceeds,—‘‘ The best things we had 
with him were the exercises on language, at least 
those which we gave uson the paper-hangings of 
the school-room, and which were real exercises on 
observation,” ‘‘These hangings,” he goes on to 
say, ‘‘ were very old and a good deal torn ; and 
before these we had frequently to stand for two 
or three hours together, and say what we observed 
in respect to the form, number, position, and color 
of the figures painted on them, and the holes torn 
in them, and to express what we observed in sen- 
tences gradually increasing in length, On such 
occasions he would say, ‘Boys, what do you seef 
(He never named the girls). Ans.—A hole in the 
wainscoat (meaning the hangings). P.—Very 
good. Now repeat after me: I see a hole in the 
wainscoat. I see a long hole in the wainscoat. 
Through the hole Isee the wall. Through the long 


figures on the paper-hangings. I see round black 

figures on the paper-hangings.. I see a square yel- 

low figure on the paper-hangings, Beside the 

square yellow figure I see black round figures,” 

etc. 

Of less utility were those exercises in language 

which he took from natural history, and in which 

we had to repeat after him, and at the same time 

to draw, as 1 have already mentioned. He would 

say :—Amphibious animals—crawling amphibious 

animals, creeping amphibious animals. Monkeys 

—long-tailed monkeys, short-tailed monkeys, and 

so on.” 

Ramsauer adds,—we did not understand a word 

of this, for nota word was explained ; and it was 

all spoken in such a sing-song tone, and so rapidly 

and indistinctly, that it would been a wonder if 

any one had understood anything of it, and had 

learnt anything from it. Besides, Pestalozzi cried 

out so dreadfully loud and so continuously that he 

could not hearus repeat after him, the less so as 
he never waited for us when he had read out asen- 
tence, but went on without intermission, and read 
off a whole page at once. Our repetition consist- 
ed for the most part in saying the last word or 
syllable of each phrase ; thus, ‘‘ Monkeys—mon- 
keys,” or “‘ Keys—keys.’, There was never any 
questioning or recapitulation.” 

This long but interesting account from the pen of 
an attached pupil, fairly represents (as we learn 
from Von Raumer himself, who spent nearly nine 
months in theschonl) Pestalozzi’s actual teaching, 
though not the ideal which, in describing results 
to strangers, he often in his enthusiasm, substituted 
for it. 

In criticising it, we observe, in the first place, 
that Pesta.ozzi’s method excites mental action to 
some extent, but secures the ends neither of in- 
struction nor education. It scarcely at all recog- 
nizes the self-teaching of the child, but rather su- 
persedes it by the mechanical repetition of the 
master’s words. The observation of the child, 
called for amoment to the properties of objects, is 
immediately checked by the resolution, on the part 
of the teacher, of the lesson on things into a lesson 
on words, The naming of qualities, not ascertain. 
ed by investigation, but pointed out by the teach- 
er, constitutes what Pestalozzi looked on in theory 
as atraining in the powers of observation. Von 
Baume, Professors Malden and Moseley, and Her- 
bert Lpencer, all agree in their estimate both of 
the value of Pestalozzi’s theory respecting object- 
teaching, and the comparative worthlessness of his 
practice. In fact, to hold up a piece of chalk before 
a class (keeping it in your own hands all the while), 
to call out, ‘: That is chalk,” or to make the class 
repeat after you three times, ‘‘ That is chalk |! that 
is chalk! that is chalk!” or ‘“Ohalk is white,” 
‘Chalk is hard,” etc., is in no proper sense teaching 
the properties of chalk, but only the names of its 
properties. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





A number of retail liquor dealers, in session in a 
Western city recently, explained by resolution to 
one another and the world that drunkenness among 
young men is not due to the liquor traffic but to 
defective education. This is at least half true, and 
the rumsellers deserve credit for saying it. Young 
men who have been or are being properly educated 
are seldom found in rumshops; on the other hand, 
however, the ‘‘saloon” lounger is never seen at 
school or college. Were there fewer rumshops 
there would be fewer young men incapacitated 
for study or any other mental exertion than that 
prompted by the desire to find methods of getting 
money with which to purchase drinks,— Telegram. 





Tue Malagasy Government, in its new code of 
laws for Madagascar, prohibits the planting of the 
poppy for the purpose of raising opium, under a 
penalty of $100, “‘ and in case of failure to pay, the 
guilty shall, for every sixpence unpaid, spend a day 








member a 
were broken’ , all on m VPhese quotations are taken from # translation by Mr. Tilleard 
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LONGITUDE AND TIME. ot 

T explain fully what is meant by longitude) ‘and 
why ‘we Have earlier time in the West and ldter in 
the East. This may be shown by the use of a globe. 
Task questions such’ as this: ‘‘ First at: sunrise in 
the morning; can you not imagine sdéme ‘place ‘so 
far East that it will be just mid-day ? Cannot you 
imagine some place s0'far. West that the san will 
not yet be up?” After thousands of such questi 
to show ‘that it is'eartiér West and ator Bait, 1 
give practical questions, such ‘as this : “When itis 
10 o'elock, A. M., at Bangor, Me., whattime'at Den- 
ver, Coly ?” sand let the pupils use their peographies |; 
to find the longitude of these’ places: 





For the Teacnemrs’ INsrrrore. 
LESSONS’ ON’ COMMON OBJECTS —wNO. HII. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. bry wrod 
Materials required. Some narrow strips of wood, pr metal, steel 
knitting needles; pins, wire, thread, tin or Tead foil, nickél five; 
cent pieces, test-tubes or wine glasses, tumblers and phials,’ay 
argand chimney with cork to fit it,-small corks, strips of paste- 
board, a pair of scissors and bloek of wood. It would bedesirable 
also to have a small hand-scales, or a cheap merits some 
weights and a graduated measure: 


The first thing to dois to set the class making their 
own scales or balances. This problem might ‘be 
given out the week before, #0 thav ‘each ‘one ¢otild | gram 
bring something of the'sort which they had made 
in the mearitime. 

There are many ways in which a rude pair dt 
scales can be constructed, only a few of which 
be déscribed here. Take a narrow strij) of wood, 6 
or 8 inches long, and of ‘uniform width ‘and thick- 
hess; bore a small hole with a large needle, or burn 
it with the end of ‘a knitting neédle ; put’ a’ pin 
through ‘this hole, to show ‘the class that it ‘will 
balance if the hole is exactly in the middle. | ‘While 
the knitting needle is hot bend it toa hook an inch or 
less from one end; insert the other end in ‘a Dlock 
of wood, so that it will ‘stand upright like an ‘in: 
verted L—thus: "J. This will’ hake a support for 
the scale beam. Instead of bending the needle ‘4 
cork may be stuck on it and a pin ‘inserted on one 
side;' the needle must not go entirely through th 
cork, or it‘will slip dowfi° easily. ‘Tnstead' of th 
strip of wood a Ccorset-stedl (side ‘steels are! best 
may be used, or the steel ‘ribs of an old umibrella: 
holes can'easily be made in‘the former, the latter 
often has one near thé mié@dle. Still another met 
of making the scale-beam ‘is a knitting needle ru 
through as small a cork asican be'used, and eg 
sticking a pin through the cork ‘in the other di 
tion at right angles to! the needle. ‘The su 
may consist of a hair pin'bent to’ form’ an éyea 
each end, and either held in. the cree orsuspende 
from the ceiling. Nt 

Whatever form of beam is i thére 
be holes very near éach end? "unless the 0 form of 






needle is used, when it can be bent hot to form 
tol ip ») j 


hook at each end, 
To find suitable scale 


Paris Will’ pera requi 










‘the greatest amount of ingeduity ‘ah ples 
They niay be of paste: “board or Giclee? tp of 
Petter: disks that haye' come from thet 


tomato cans can dften, bé' found and melt 
the ‘rest of the ean!’ “THe ‘best thiig’ 
glasses, but itis somewhat dificult 't6 attach 
to'their support. “A paren glue’ for’ this” . 
all other purposes ‘is made by putting commoh 
in a bottle with some vinegar and K eping it cor 
The length of {he thread or string Holding the ‘pi 
Will, of course, be regulated by the height of the; 
port, so'as to be about Half an inch from the base." 
a wooden beam, or kiitting needle in a cor, 
used, another needle, a little shorter than the sup- 
le may be inserted in rotor (or a <) at "the 
tre so as to hang ver y when “| 
cb! ‘Tt is. far Letter to have the + in 
eir own scales, but thé teacher ma 
Mr a "hand ‘sohles’ maitea to’ ae SI 
vary rome 85 cents upwards.) 
The next problem is that of making saree ol and 


eal 







~, | them bc riclead 


| terials that suggest them: 


shas two parts to it, ..First, what shall we a 
show )shall, we. stan 
them t, ;Tea-le t, can, be, obtained 1 any 
Brocer,, tin-foi bot, and. ¥ bigs Farag t the, ma- 
nder, the second 
a arises as wey the, system. to. be 
Mitt Aypirdupois,.or. Metric... 
. is, the me etric system; and as 
we shall pny, ne t e smaller weights,. we, will 
etart. with our iekel five- cent. are Take, any 
clean. and but little th orn_nickel, dated previous to 
1883, for a 5 gram. weight; next get strip of s 
lead of even thickness and heayi han our five: 
cent piece, smooth it very smooth, and cut off littl 
pieces, until it ng’ balances the five-cent piece. Ta 
avoid iiog dis too Ay timin the following preeau/ 
tion Pay | be ta ter cutting off a small piece 
put it on tay sa ¢ side, -with the nickel, and if the 
two weigh less ol your large strip you can wen- 


neading 
haiti as 
simplest, of co 


‘| fure to cut off. just ‘as much a ag, you did before; but 


if they weigh more, a ‘smaller J piece must be cut off 
and its site. _may,be determined by cutting pieces 
from. the first little cutting until it and the nickel 
balance the long, strip; pow cut off from the latter 


trimmed your strip, of lead until if weighs just 
frams, measure it carefully and cut it in five equal 
pieces ; if they are, all of the same size, each must 
weigh 1 gram. For smaller weights a strip of thin 
smooth tin-foil is cut to weigh. 1 gram, and then cut 
in two poy pieces; one of these is marked 0° Sor} 

the other cut. in five equal parts and mark; 
Ue 1 stead of foil fine wire can be used) 
and after, dividing it equally each may be bent to 
form ,a figure—the five being bent to,a.5 or in the 
shape ofa ‘pentagon, the four in a square, the three 
in a triangle, the twos in a v, and the ones left 
straight.. For heavy weighte bullets may be filled 
and flattened, or little bags may be fillcd with shot 
or eyen coarse sand, and marked y with, a _pen and 
ink, 

Troy and Avoirdupois weights can be niade from 
the metric weights, by, allowing 30 grams to 1 oz) 
of the former and 28 to. 1 oz. of the latter. It might 
be interesting t> have a set for comparison. 

The next lesson shduld be devoted to preparing 
measures of length. Take a strip of white paste, 
board and lay on, it five nickels in a row so they wil 
touch each other ; they will reach about four i. ches 

1S 

mark « ch end | with a ‘sharp peneif very close’ 
the coin ; remove one after another and mark each 
in the same, way... When this is done divide ‘the 

28 between each, 80 that the whole four inches 
will be divided into 10 equal parts ; each part is a 
centimeter, ‘and 100 of these constitute a meter, 
After Tepeating this division a few times on paper 
‘transfer it'to a strip of wood. and mark it “wit 
figuiés like any other rule. ' Some Of these Spa 
may be aivide 
‘will be a muilli-meter, Obtain a bar ot wood 4 
‘inches Tong a 
the y, hola aed a ates over ’ 39 inc ches. | Prasecg: 

your new ‘measures to the columns of. eA 

OURNAL, and’ you witl find, that the dolunit rate 


ti-meters ‘s2ilong® “The 
reid centi-me my appt dng fH tong” ‘Jo 










ns sof ‘the es and Tribune are Kg ve 

ti-inevérs “Tong; te Scientific ‘American ‘edtittin} 
pulés 36" centj- mete sibs iN this only as. 2 check} 

for meg a tl petty ihéas 
7 Two a ioe ‘are at ‘dur ‘a ? atigosal for’ dbthining 
| leas t Sap y. One cubic ‘centimeter OFF atic 
pure’ bo a wig ee 1 gram, hénée’'thé “ctibie 
conti hati jest ¢.) ¢an ‘be’ ‘Obtained fri the | 
oe rite in hiatot Bais «etn Pl 
r our ot it] fhe 


maky be bé oF 
ay any 7 Blt ibe ia 7a. hi eh‘ 
Fa eh A good volte bo vérdét 





Fee ve Adore: with “wax: Or it’ tay be ‘be dn 
ib | argand, re chithhey with a tbc oe if aly Be 
¢lear glass qecky vp wate Jose ' i 
ppaaeae ep . ‘on ee ; 
n this e 
ae a t from ie etd and ean with 


O mt 
the other side an’ drop:in' water enough toibala t 
.it—about 12 or 15 drops=°RR6Id thé adseP i 
and mark on the paper where the level of the water 





a piece only a trifle smaller than this. Havin, att 


in ten equal’ spaces, each of whid | 


lay off 100 centi-meters on ‘oné side; 4; 


in | too large 


ag ispuileahs 


is; the minis is rounded ind ‘the lowest part of 
the curve’ (calléd'd meniscns) i is to bée'tnarked. Ada 
‘duother and another’ ' gtam 6f water, ‘marking ear} 
‘With a longer mark at the 5 arid 10." If ‘the vesse] 
has straight sides it will be more convenient, after 
adding 5 se te grams to add 5 grams each time 


‘The | dividing’ these spaces in five parts. "It is tore con. 


venient fo have two' ‘gradutite vessels, One holding 
20 or 30'¢. ¢ , and marked at etich c. ¢., and-a larger 
one holding 100 or 200, and \‘harked at every 5c. ¢. 
otily: "A jhial as' large'as ‘the ‘finger, but longer. 
t+ will serve for the stallér. a quinine bottle for the 
latter. After repeating the graduation two or three 
times, the marks may be scratched on the glass 
with a file or sharp piece of crystallized quartz. 

“When all of. the above apparatus has been pre. 
pared, several interesting experiments may be 
made. Let each pupil try to cut a block of soft 
wood that shall be 1 centimenter on each side and 
form a centimeter, fold a piece of foil about the five 

sides of one of these (the foil put over champagne 
bottle corks is about thick enough), slip it off with- 
out bending, fill with water and pour it into your 
small graduate to see how it corresponds to the 
graduation. Fill this little mould with melted seal. 
ing-wax and you will have a cubic centimeter of 
that. Put 8c. c. of water in the graduate and then 
rress the wooden cube down in the water with a 
pin. 

Ask the class to,tell you what, will happen. Of 
course, the water rises to the 9 mark. It will do the 
same, if the wax is putin. Construct cubes of this 
size of, every insoluble material at your disposal. 
The, following are suggested :, Putty, chalk, marble, 
cork, lead, plaster of Paris, and glass. To make a 

cube,,. it is only necessary to cut several 
squares.of window glass, eack being a square centi- 
meter, and then place several of them together un- 
til the total thickness equals a centimeter. If they 
are cemented together, or tied with a piece of fine 
silk, they can ‘be used asa cubic. centimeter, and 
on being immersed in water will increase the ap- 
parent volume about'a cuibe centimeter. 


Cut,a stick of wood 1 centimeter wide and thick 
but several centimeters long and mark centimeters 
on, it: put 6c, ¢,, of water in the small graduate 
and ask what will be the result of putting in this 
stick of wood, Then show them that when it is im- 
mersed to the 1 matk the water will rise to the 7 
mark on the glass; when immersed to the 2 mark 
it will rise to the § mark, aud so on, showing the 
increase of volume is just equal to the portion of 
the bar, under the water. It will now be an easy 
matter to convince the class that you ¢an find the 
yolume of any object by putting it in water in any 
graduated vessel and noticing the apparent increase 
in the volume of water. If a marble Can be ob- 
tained that will displace just a citbic centimeter. 
the class will be able to sce how 4 ‘ciibic and sphere 
of the wim size look. Another iharble’ Which is a 
centim r in diameter will, of course, displace less 

a cubic centimeter. At’ this ‘point’ it may be 
shown that the reason why somié of ‘the cubes that 
fe] were made did not djsplace éxadtly'1'6.'c. of water 
Hwas this : they wéré not accurate and’ were really 
or ‘mall by just this amount. 


wit may, | be inegnragng to know that an instrument 

18,10, use in, India rubber factories “for ascertaining 

how much rubber it will take to make any given 

article of which they have a model in wood or in 
anything clse,....{t..consists,of.a vesgel which is to 

be filled up to! aigiven mark with water, the model 

ihitrodiéed, and from the ihereasé of volume 

lantity of rubber’ is“thtind: ‘°T he volume of 

any sv even = chain, is easily, found. L 
‘i following | blenms in aritlimetic may 

asi fot the next 1éeion: 
: testy equal to. 2.5 céhtimeters, how 
pmany: = pe a are there, in,an inch, an 
ee a oben will a ert of water weigh { 
fe ) man tl 


1 cube One tia gr eng and 
see ho am ae a Gen’ 


ters of Water it dis 
aie: rae have nee gree suds * 


eorrespand with, the, results ob 
“tind latoon f 
If an ounce avoirdupois equal 2® what 


will a cubic inch of water weigh in ounces and d¢ 
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cimal parts of an ounce? What will 231) cubie 
inches of ‘Water weigh in‘avoirdupois pounds? |. 

The United States'gallon contains 231 cubic inches; 
how many cubic inches in ‘a pint? What will a pint 
of water weigh? : 


A liter of water weighs 1,000 grams: how many }-board, and the models can be preserved by the stu- 


ounces is that; and what is the difference between 

a quart and alitery! rs 
How many drops aré there in a pint’ of “water? 

flow many in a teaspoonful? 





Porthe ScHoot JotRNan.” - 
LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. ° 


By Supt. G: MoQugen. 

To teach children about the earth, a shallow box 
can be used. Within the box a large pane of glass 
is fitted. Have a piece of sea-green cloth under the 
glass to’give it the appearance of water; ‘on the 
centre of the glass mould in sand and cement (equal 
quantities of each), e. g., North and South America, 
and the neighboring islands. . From this the. pupil 
is able to form a conception of continents, oceans, 
islands, peninsulas, capes, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
seas, gulfs, bays and straits. The children may be 
permitted to form the different divisions of land 
and water, as a reward for good conduct. 





RELIEF MAPS OR MODELS. 


Richard Owen, of New Harmony, Ind., tells in 
the Scientific American how he models ‘ Relief 
Maps:” After numerous experiments with various 
substances. it was found that for cheapness, facility 
in correction, and in the reception of colors, etc., 
before hardening, for permanence after hardening, 
and for striking effect, no other material tried was 
at all comparable to the plastic material derived 
from a thorough incorporation of the’ requisite 
amount of linseed oil with pure Spanish whiting; 
in other words, good putty of the right consistence, 
On a half inch board, putty in the suitable condi- 
tion is rolled out thin to cover all the land, which 
may have been previously traced with charcoal or 
pencil, leaving the planed board to represent 
oceans, etc. The putty usually adheres, unless 
where thinly spread, in which case running a 
brush full of mucilage over the board will insure 
the putty to remain when pressed down. 

Either the same day or even several days later. 
the student. may correct all his outlines in detail 
by means of a penknife or small steel instrument 
made purposely ‘somewhat shovel-shaped, but 
carved and running to a point. Ata subsequent 
period, the plastic material rolled in the hand, is 
laid of suitable height to represent mountains and 
plateaus. The valleys, rivers; and lakes are then 
excavated, and the model is ready, if the putty 
has hot been too moist, for the reception’ of colors, 
etc. To represent snow mountains, either plaster 
of Paris or zinc white may crown the summits. 
Should we desire to show that a mountain is an ac- 
tive volcano, a small amount of dry vermilion iis 
placed in the crater The colors, if too vivid, may 
be tempered by mixture with dry whiting. With 
a short camel’s, hair brush the various colors are 
dusted on to represent. the geographical features, 
employing if desired, for easy remembrance and 
harmonious succession, the < olors of the rainbow ; 
various shades of red (with orange) characterizing 
the Paleozoic formations; of yellow (with green); 
the Mesozoic; of blue (with purple), the Cendzoic. 
The Phitonic ‘rocks (granites, syenites, porphyries, 
etc.) can bé’well imitated’ by black, white, and red- 
dish dots on an‘Appropr ate ground, met ic 
rocks by longitudinal ‘strie on suitable ground; as 
blue for clay slates, gréefiish for taleous, yellowish 





for mic late Ye, “TNE teow Hann, trachyie | pint 
etc., are represented by the shades of brown) ‘thi Hide Were . 


new +r volcanic béing of’ the lighter varieties. ‘The 
ocean is ma'lé by’ uding ‘oil with chromie green, and 
the lakes oil with'some blue. und * 

The advantages are 
cheapness as compared with the ‘cast iton’ 


maps, ¢ tpability of correction and practite for the | grow 
OV8, 08 pebiaed Wath redich: sake durability 


} than the best map can effect;or even the lesson 


| permission asked and granted to use the system. 


|.» | Syxinton’s, or, Monteith’s Geographies. The ‘first 
comparative canatanatil 
f 


Purchasing ‘patty wholesale ‘in’ bladders, it costs 
Only two'to four cents ‘per pound,ean'be kept a con- 
siderable time quite plastic; but'when spread bat 
thin, especially if we\ add @ little Japan varnish, 
becomes, after some weeks or months, as bard as a 


dent for constant reference. 

Judging from.my own experience, I should say 
that any given map, thoroughly modeiled, will im 
press the facts, particularly orographic and geo- 
logic with’ infinitely more’ force on the’ memory 


conveyed by drawing the map. 

The system was tested with “good results in the 
graded school: hére, by a class of boys and girls 
from twelve to fourteen ‘years of age. Since then, 
having sent ‘specimens ‘to a teachers’ meeting 
(about 300 present), the models were approved and 


A few months later, President Lugenbeel, of the 
Mitchell Normal School (ind.), havisig 300 students, 
writes me that they have been most successful in 
modeling the United’ States on a scale 3 feet by 2 
feet. That ‘in no case did the materials cost over 
fifteen cents, yet the owners of ‘the models would 
not sell them for five dollars, some not for ten.” 

A plaster cast of Bourbon (Reunion) ‘with its ex- 
tinct and active voltanoes cost me in Rochester, N. 
Y., four dollars.”' T have since modeled from that 
copy at a cost of four or five cents, using a foot of 
pine board and a pound of putty. The colors cost 
usually from ten to fifteen cents per pound, and by 
being dusted over'the surface cover a large area 
with a small «xpenditure of material. Sandy 
deserts are easily imitated by dusting fine sand 
over the putty while moist, and, where geological 
coloring is not desired, cla or poun k 
can Ne wetted into the we he wrnithes ith or ith 
out admixturo of water. 


THE MOULDING-BUARD TASLE. 


By E, R. SHaw, 
Let a board 5 ft. long and 4 ft. wide be made by 
taking five lengths cut froma board 1 ft. wide and 
4 inch thick, ‘placing these lengthsside by side, and 
fastening them by screwing two pieces of batten to 
the under side. \ Around the edges of this board 
nail a strip of stuff } inch thick and 1} inches 
wide, having this moulding ‘project above the plane 
surface of the board an inch. The moulding-board 
is now finished, and can ‘be placed upon any table 
or desk, and inclined at @ slight angle to the floor. 
Of course the board would ‘be better permanently 
mounted to & table or desk, and so ‘adjusted that it 
could be inclined or not as preferred. 
Put upon the board the moulding material. Some 
use moulding sand got from foundries. If not con- 
venient to do this, go out of doors, dig up the moist 
loam, and sift it so,as to clear it from stones, 
pebbles, and roots of grass. Something less than a 
bushel will be. needed for the first trial. This. Joam 
or earth should be in a moist condition--such that 
when compressed by the hands, it will retain the 
form. given it.. Do.not.wet the loam, much, for mud 
will not do to mould with, There is one condition 
where the moisture is just night; it must not stick to 
the hands, and it must retain the form given it 
easily. If a trifle wetter or drier; the moulding 
will disappoint you. ’'Take for first: trial South 
America. Let five or'six' pupils go tothe moulding- 
board while the rest of the class’ stand near to sug- 
gest and criticise. Direct the pupils, letting them 
use their hands or flat’ pieces “Of wood, to ‘put’ the 
loam on thé board ititd sich shape as ‘will represent 
the outline and surface of thé continent. Let the 
pupils work, and if, after a while, the lesson lacks 
point, at what th'do, andeveh' trim the’ out- 
‘there, or Change the stirface.” For aid, 
have a wall map before the class all the while, and 
use also the relief maps as found in Appleton’s, 





trial may not be,very: successful, but keep at work, 
and.-after two or three trials a fine model, will 


upon the moulded continent ‘for rivers, and round 


Ask the'pupils to'bring in ‘from home some salt- 
petre, Cayenne pepper, coffee-berries, wool, pieces 
of iron-ore, sométhing to represent gold and silver, 
leather, tobacco-leaf, ete., and even bits of ‘glass 


for diamonds. Let pupils place these products in 


their proper localities trpon the moulded continent, 


and South America is real to them. 


You have now the corcrete method, but you need 
to know the philosophy of all this, sothat you may 


‘work upon principles, and not by imitation. There- 
fore, by all means, procure a copy of Col. Parker's 


“Talks on Teaching,” and read the chapter upon 


Geography again and again, thinking, moreover, as 
you read. 


2+ — 


LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 





EPIGRAMB. 
Epigrams were over inseriptions on tombs. It is 
a poem treating only of one thing, and ends with a 
lively, ingenious and natural thought. 
The following is an epigram upon an epigram : 
“ An epigram should, like a pin conjoint 
In its small compass, show both head and point.” 
When Lord Palmerston, the premier, was lying 
ill with gout, a very smart epigram was composed, 
referring to himself and Lord Derby, both being 
laid up with the same malady : 
“The Premier in, the Premier out, 
Are both laid up. with pedal gout, 
And no place can they go.to: 
Hence it ensues that, though of old 
Their differences were manifold, 
They now agree in foto.” 
Dr, Whewell was head of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was very vain. Francis Doyle wrote 
this of him: 
‘*Should a man through all worlds to far galaxies 
travel, 
And the mystery of planets remotest unravel, 
He would find, though he ventured to fathom in- 
finity, 
That the great work of God is—the master of 
Trinity.” 
Sir Thomas Moore was famous for his rapid de- 
cisions. 
When Moore some years had Lord Chan- 
cellor been, 
No more suits did remain ; 
The like shall never more be seen 
Till Moore be there again. 
The best epigram ever written, according to the 
opinion of Boileau, runs : 
Ci-git ma femme; ah | qu'elle est bien 
Pour son repos, et pour le mien ! 
Asan epitaf and an epigram it cannot be equalled. 
It isin English: | 
Here lies my wife; what better could she do 
For her re , and for her husband's too ? 
Byron thought that the best epigram written in 
two lines was that by Rogers. One Ward was a 
member of the House of Commons, and was accus- 
tomed te Jearn his speeches by heart: 
‘* Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny it; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 
Epitaf in St. Benet’s churchyard, London, to a 
Mr. More: 
Here lies one More, and no more than he. 
One more and no more—how can that be | 
Why one More and no more may well lie here 


one, 
But here lies one More, and that’s more than one. 
EPIGRAM BY ERSKINE. 
The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without; 
For nature that to them gave “ gout,” 
To us gave only *‘ gout.” 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


—_-— 





Oct. 17.—Sixty-three Nihilists sentenced at St. Petersburg to 
be sent to Siberia.—3,000 armed peasants on the Portuguese fron- 
tier raise cries for a republic, causing disturbance and bloodshed. 
(What spirit do these occurrences indicate ?) 

Oct, 18.—Grand Centennial celebration at Newburgh, [Where 
is Newburgh? What happened there 7) 

Oct. 20.—Gibraltar feels an earthquake shock. 
Taltar, and for what is It noted 7) 

Oct. 21.—Peace declared between Chili and Peru.--Snow-storm 
in Minnesota. {What do you know about the Chili-Peruvian 

ba | 

Ped ae paltliradess coulsaue in ‘GingwhA, Malbe, nid THeste. 
Cah you locate these places?) 
» Oct, 23.—Lord Landsdowne assumes office as GovernonGeneral 


(Where is Gib- 








Mig-f i a 


| pieces of paper for the cities. ; ' 


\} of Cavada.—Barthquakes continue in the Island of Ghios, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. »/ 


NEW YORE CITY, 
A competitive examination was recently held in 


6; j 
Normal College for the positions of tutors in Latia a Wi Va.—The Fall meeting of the Harrison County 
drawing. Miss Eva B. Hickinbottom was appointed to, Teachers’ Institute, at Salem, was a success. Class 


the first of these, upon a. maximum marking of. 87 per 
cent, ; and Miss Margaret H, Holmes, receiving a rank 
of 90 per cent., was appointed tutor in drawing. 
The School of Industrial Art for Women, is doing a 
great and needed work under the direction of Florenge 
E. Cory, principal. It is now open in itsmew and beau- 
tiful quarters in the Grand Opera House, corner Eighth 


Avenue and 28d street. Its object is to teach women to 
become self-supporting by teaching them practical de-. 
signing for all industrial purposes. i | 


} « 


During the first nine months of the present year over 
$48,000,000 were spent in ‘this city on new buildings, 
$14,000,000 of which was for new dwellings, and $18,- 


000,000 more for flats and tenements! This ‘ratio of in-' 


crease since 1880 indicates a present population of near- 
ly a. million and a half! . This is. why, nearly all the 
schools are overflowing for lack of room. Education, 
however, must be kept to the front. 

The Teachers’ Association of New York city announe- 
es that their October reception will take place on Satut- 
day afternoon, October 27. The following artists will 
appear: Miss Nella Brown, elocutionist ; Mr. D. W: 
Robertson, tumleroniconist ; Mr. G. C. Steins, pianist ; 
and the Columbia College Glee Club. The teachers are 
promised a great treat. Mr. J. J. Doane, president of 
the Association, announces that on Monday afternoon, 
November 26th, the teachers will help in the Centennial 
celebration of the evacuation of New York city, by a 
grand concert and oration in Chickering Hall. 


Prov. Bickmore’s Lecrures.—The third of’ Prof, 
Bickmore’s interesting lectures on zoology took place , 


' give a course of thirty weekly lessons on Kindergarten 
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mental appreciation or cohception)of musical relations. 
The singer inthis system learns to think music ; to read 
it costs.him nothing,” 


SULSEWHERE. 


circles in teaching and .a discussion of school bygone! 
were some of the valuable features. 


| N.Y.—The funeral ofthe late Prof. J.W. Barker forced 
from the people a great testimonial of their respect, as 
seen in the crowded. church, the beautiful floral offerings, 
and the hearty commendation of its speaker on a well- 
| Spent life. 
New Jersty:—Supt. W.O. Garrison, of Cumberland 
Gounty, bas issued-a circular calling) upon teachers to 
report the statistics as to illiteracy of children in their 
districts. Similar returns from all the counties will be 
gathered into a state report. 


CoNNECTICUT.-—-Principal.Camp, of the DwightSchool, 
New Haven, has,;adopted, te: a considerable extent, the 
industrial system, and it is meeting with great approval 
on the part of both pupils and parents. He has started 
by introducing map-drawing, etc., sewing by the girls 
and the gradual use of carpenter’s tools by the. boys. 


WISCONSIN.--At the close of the Normal Institute, the 
Mitchel County, Teachers’ Association re-organized by 
the election of officers, and by resolving to meet the 
last, Saturday in each month hereafter. _Co;, Supt, Wil- 
cox says: ‘f Teachers can not expect to turn the same 
creaky old. grindstone, and remain at the ‘top’ in the 
profession.” 

MinnesoTs,—The following points are reported from 
the State Normal School at Winona: A number of val- 
uable additions have been made to the. museum, a vol- 
unteer literary club has been formed ; Miss Brooks is to 


Oct. 20th, at the American Museum of Natural History. methods, the birthdays of celebrated authors are to be 
The subject was, “Swimming Birds,” illustrated by ' observed, and the fine lawn ‘has been still further im- 
stereopticon views and objects from the museum. Oct. Proved by the addition of some rare flowers‘and foliage 
26th, at half-past ten, Prof. Bickmore will disenss, Plants. 
** Wading Hirds” ; Nov. 3d, ‘‘ Birds of Paradigse”,; Noy. | ILLino1s.'— Prof, |S. B.. Hood, of the Sparta High 
10th, ‘‘Humm ng Birds”; Nov. 17th, ‘‘ Pheasants and School, has issued an address to the teachers of the 
Doves”; Jan. 12th, ** Eagles and Qwls”;. Jan,.19th, county, and makes the following suggestions : That they 
‘*Ruminants”; Jan. 26th, ‘‘Carnivora”; Feb. 2d, | visit the parents, keep the school-houses clean and at- 
‘* Monkeys” ; Feb 9th, ‘‘Indiane of the United States” ;' tractive and 'the grounds beautified and in order, get the 
Feb. 16th, ‘“ Indians of British Columbia.” The course’ ‘directors to inclosée their lots with neat fences, and the 
free, and is designed especially for teachers. pupils to assist in setting out shade-trees, join the liter- 
sands ary societies and social circles, take exercise and recre- 
EXHIBITION.—The second annual exhibition of sketch- | ation for themselves, andithat they do not waste even- 





es and studies, is now opemat. the American Art Gal- 
leries on Madison Square, south. Nearly four hundred 
pictures are hung, representing a portion, of the sum- 
mer work of the artists, Miss Abbott has a charming} 
‘* Sketch in Westchester” ; Mr. 8S. R. Burleigh, of Pro- 
vidence, two water subjects. J. Wells Champney,)|a 
strong head of an old man ; Henry P. Smith, two ex: 
quisite bits of work—a Catskill scene, and a glimpse of 
Cape Ann breakers: Mrs. Widgery Griswold, “‘The Old 
Homestead,” and ‘Through the Woods,” Philadel. 
phia sends quite a delegation of pictures, and Boston, 
Washington, Baltimore, Albany, Chicago and. New 
Haven are represented. That the exhibition contains 
studies and sketches gives it a certain interest and, at- 
tractiveness, but the impression one receives of the 
collection as a whole is not a strong one. 


Tonrc-SoL-Fa,—An, elementary class is held at B5 
West Fourteenth Street every Wednesday , evening. 
Members will bo received into this class at any time 
within the first five weeks, and extra instruction provid- 
ed for bringing forward new members to ‘the’ standard 
of the class. An elementary classis held every Mon- 
day afternoon at 4 o’clock. An advanced class is held 
every Friday evening at the same place and hour. The 
work of this class will be adapted to the average condi- 
tion of its members. All wlio are interested in the sub- 
ject are cordially invited to attend the. class one even+ 
ing to see the working of the system, even if not im 
tending to join the course. Brinley Richards says of 
this system ; ‘‘I have for many yeors warmly advocat- 
ed the system, because I have been able to perceive the 
good results it (Tonic Sol-fa) has pordueed in England, 
Scotland, and especially in Wales; and that thousands 
who now sing with facility would otherwise have ‘been 
unable to read a note of music,” Wm. L. Tomlins, of 
Chicago, says : “‘ It affords.me.much pleasure. to. testify 
te the value of the Tonic: Sol-fa method .as a)means of 





producing rapid and lasting results in musical cultare.”| all ‘thitigs, Was advocated by Horace’ sixty-five years 


W, 8, B. Mathews says ; ** The great virtue of the ‘Tonic 
Sol-fa system is that it removes the emphasis ot ale 
mentary instruction from the outward signs (the nc 

tion), and places it where it belongs, namely; ii the 





ings and Saturdays loafing around town. 
MissouRI.—Judging fron: the last report of the Kansas 

City public schools, the educational vitality of some of 
these new Western cities must be something ‘‘immense.” 
Their liberality is proverbial, .Thus in this thriving cen- 
ter of trade; upon a total registration oi about 9,000 
school children, there were spent last year $236,000. 
Prof. J. M, Greenwood, the superintendent, is showing 
himself to be an expert in educational matters. One 
notable feature of his work last year was in directing 
pupils and teachers in “‘ Courses of Reading” specially 
arranged for their benefit, We need more of this kind 
of work in the East. 

BRdoxtyN.—The Board of Education have recently 
adopted Kitk’s school thermometer for use in the schools, 
which is not only interesting in its construction, but 
peculiar in design. It is the shape of a keystone, but 
when in use lies lengthwise against the wall or fixture. 
It is called the “ Balanced thermometer.” By this indi- 
cator the temperature can be told’at a glance from al- 
most any part: of the:school-room ‘in which it is placed. 
‘A metcurial tube; accurately graduated, is balanced on. 
neédle points, and the tube itself acts as a pointer to a 
registered dial. The pointer or tube once being adjusted 
to. the; prevailing, temperature at, the,time the instru- 
ment,is put,up,, the variation,of the mercury in the 
tube afterwards determines the direction of the tube, 
and points to the dial,, where is plainly seen the figures 
Phe DEC Ficus yotie 3 

, Lone [SLanp.--At the last. teachers’ meeting of the 
rural district of Kings County, held at Fort Hamilton, 
Prof, Griffin, of the Newark (N, J.) training school, was 
the principal speaker, He is proving himself a vigorous 
apostle of the New Education. He said that number 
must be taught ‘the same as color by appealing first to 
the senses, andl ‘that the objective method of teaching 


before Christ. That some teachers fail to teach arithme- 
‘tid Becdusé they teach figures; not numbers, That all’ 
thé sitnple combinations of numbers up to ten should be 


—— 
tre written. He illustrated his principles by a class 
children hastily improvised for the occasion. He aj,, 
recommended writien spelling, pronunciation drills, t}, 
use of the moulding-board in geography, and that op}, 
five new words a day be taught in primary reading. ~ 

PHILADELPHIA.—Prof. McAllister, the new City Supt, 
spent the Summer in getting his forces in order, anj 
has commenced the Fall campaign with much ardor. 
He bas made a good impression thus far, and the Quake, 
City is wondering how it ever got along without an ody. 
cational head before. 

Temperance workers will also..be interested in th, 
following item ; The success of the movement for con. 
pulsory scientific temperance education in the pubjic 
schocls will depend) upon the text-books furnished {, 
meet this demand,. Dr. Jos, G. Richardson, Professor 


is writing a series of school text-books on Physiology 
and Hygiene, which shall give special prominence ty 
the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics 
upon the human system. The first of this series—th. 
book for the intermediate grade of schools — will hp 
ready for the public Jan. 1, 1884. Dr. Jos. G. Richard. 
son is a relative of the renowned Dr. Benj. W. Richard- 
son, of London. and aco-worker in the same department 
of scientific research. The people of Vermont, Michigan, 
and New Hampshire, who have made this a compulsory 
study in their public schools, may reasonably expect 
just the right kind of text-books trom the pen of this 
eminent scientist and writer. 


ILLINoIs.—The pupils of the Normalville Schoo! have 
a deep affection for their Principal, Col. Parker. The 
forty-sixth anniversary of his birthday occurred Oct. 9, 
On the day preceding, meetings were held by the differ. 
ent classes, and it was decided to overcome the gallant 
war veteran with a shower of fruit, and a program was 
arranged. At 1.30 P.M., the large audience room was 
filled with students, teachers, and visitors, all engaged 
in singing ‘‘ The Star-spangled Banner,” when the Col- 
onel and Mrs. Parker made their appearance at the door. 
The expression of surprise and pleasure that appeared 
on the Colonel’s face was pleasing to behold. The table 
on the platform and the floor for several feet around it 
was conipletely hidden by all kinds of fruit, and flowers 
arranged with artistic care. The whole was surmount- 
ed by a large pumpkin, on which was cut in large fig- 
ures the number 46. The president of the A Class briefly 
presented the token to the Colonel. He, in reply, said, 
after some hesitation, that it was the bappiest birthday 
of his life because he had just begun to see a school 
grow after his own heart, a school in which everybody 
seemed to be happy. On the pumpkin lay a letter which 
he opened and read : “ Dear Sir—You are given to look- 
ing into things. We would respectfully suggest that 
your next investigation tend to the development of the 
great American fruit, the pumpkin. Your devoted dis- 
ciples, pupils of the Cook County Normal School.” With 
this hint the top of the ‘‘fruit” was carefully lifted off 
ad disclosed a pyramid of fruit within, After having 
passed a few more. pleasantries, such as ‘ I never saw 
the pumpkin grow in that way before,” etc., the Colonel 
said, ‘‘ Children, (he calJs them all children) go out and 
play for the.rest of the day.” 

FOREIGN. 

_ ENGLAND.—Among the graduates of the strictly class 
ical department of Oxford University this year, is Leor- 
ard Huxley, the son of the famuus scientist, Prof. 
Huxley. The young man is now to enter the legal pro- 
fession. These facts show what one of the greatest 
scientific’ writers ard educators of the world thinks about 
Classical ‘education when his own son is in the question. 
No comments are ‘necessary, as he doesn’t belong to the 
Adams family. 





.Cats.—The origin, of domestic cats, is, obscure. 
Africa, south of Egypt, appears to have been the 
place the cat became a domesticated animal. Pussy 
appears on the Egyptian monuments, The cat was 
raised. to, the place of sanctity in Egypt, and be 
came the emblem of the goddess Pasht, the Egyr 
tian Diana, Hence the name Puss. The word cat 
probably derived from the Felis maniculata, which 
was found wild in upper Nubia and the Soudan 
The Egyptians carried their reverence for cats 
what seems to us a ridiculous excess... If any o 
them. voluntarily slew one, of the sacred animals, be 

punished, with death; and Diodorus relate 
cat, hardly 


was, 
cemapad the fury of the people, When ard! 
the t died in 
tie the 1S shaved thei? eybrows; and des! 
: 





taught, according to the Grube: method, before millions 


‘ and: buried in the! city of Bu 
bastis, which was sacred to Pasht.i wigeq | 
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(1.) I want a copy of Parker's “Talks.” Ido not yet 
get a full'comprehension of the “ new methods,” though 
Jam a firm believer in the idea that new methods 
which wouldrevolutionize teaching should be inaugu- 
rated as soon. as possible, . (2.) Why do youprint ‘‘ Col.” 
before an educational hero’s name? How would it look 
to see *“* Col.” before the name of a University president, 
even though he may have been in war once. L. H. F. 


Arkansas. 

[(1.) We hope the want here expressed will, at least 
partially, lead to the desired ‘‘comprehension.” We 
have sent the ‘‘ Talks.” (2.) Because he is entitled to the 
name of * Col.” by virtue of having held a commission 
therefor; while Parker himself discards the title of 
“Prof.,” as one properly belonging to members of col- 
lege and university faculties alone, and with his well- 
known modesty prefers “ Mr.” to all other titles. Fur- 
thermore, as to ‘‘the looks” of the custom. Gen. Lee 
himself when President of the Washington and Lee 
University of Va., was never spoken of except as ‘“‘Gen.,” 
and his son and successor, Fitz Hugh Lee, accepted the 
same title unquestioned. For ourzelves, and for all 
common teachers, we want no other title than plain 
“Mr.”—Ep. ] 





If teachers generally could be induced to take your 
papers and similar ones, they would be enabled to do 
much better work, find more pleasure in doing it, com- 
mand better wages, and be benefitted in many ways. I 
notice in your paper of Sept. 29, some one writing over 
the signature of ‘*Mf. S.-E.,” inquiring about schools 
inthe South and West. To all such I would say, Texas 
isa great and growing state, and offers good induce- 
ments to the right kind of persons coming here. Good, 
live, energetic’ professional teachers are needed in 
many parts of the state. It is true, the public school 
law here is not the best in the world; but Texas has 
the best public school fund of any state in the Union, so 
farasI know. Asa general thing teachers’ wages are 
higher here, comparatively, than in the older states. 
Teachers contemplating a change of location, would do 
well to investigate the school facilities of this great 
state, B. W. WILLIAMS. 

[Prof. Williams is principal of Files Academy, Mill 
Co., Texas. His school is about five miles from the 
Missouri Pacific Railway, and is located in a beautiful 
farming section, already possessing a high degree of re- 
finement ; it deserves success. The ‘‘ Lone Star” is ris- 
ing.— Eb. 





Our teachers form a normal institute, and areinstruct- 
ed in school management, and drilled in methods. In 
management we urge system in everything, and forbid 
little but prohibit much. ‘We try to avoid the absolute, 
“ forbid,” and study to make ourselyes a moral force 
felt in the roorns and on the playground. We telieve 
such principles the ground-work of all true and success- 
ful school-managemeént. Aré we right? We give full 
outlines and illustrations of the most approved methods, 
and are already gratified with results. Experiénced 
teachers are improving their methods, and young teach. 


ers are starting with the best. So far our mavagement 


bas been a success, for we have not had a jar. We are 
all desirous of being growing teachers. Can you suggest 
anything better than the above? W. J. HawkINs, 
Nevada, Mo. 
[Keep right on on, brother; give them some more of 
the same sort, that is the best we have to suggest now. 
—Ep.] 


The question, 


sion of Ger. Lee through his wife, who was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Custis, the adopted son of George Washing- 


ton. After Arlington came into the possession of the 


Federals during the exciting scenes of the rebellion, 


it was confiscated and made the site of a national ceme- 


tery. Strange to say, at the time of its conversion into 
a cemetery, the U, 8. Government carelessly passed 
over that clause in the Constitution which says, ‘‘ No 
attainder of treason shall work corruptivn of blood, nor 


forfeiture, except during the life of the person attaint- 
ed,” and soon after the'death of Gen, Lee, his heirs 
thiat"they: 


demanded ‘be 


“Who owns Arlington Place ?” has 
been asked. This beautiful estate came into the posses- | 





T 1 haze sometimes been in doubt abou the propée 
way of parsing such expressions as Hogsac Tunnel, 
Arabian Empire, Great Britain, etc, Don’t know whetb- 
er to make both words a simple subject, or parse the 
first as a proper adjective. (2) Am well pleased with 
the JournaL, “ Talks on Teaching,” and Object Les- 
sons, It will be a great blessing when machine-work 
and school-keeping are abolished, and teaching is con- 
ducted on natural methods. Give us Parkerism first, 
last, and all the time. J. A.M. CL. 

[ (1) Better parse them as single nouns, and, therefore. 
simple subjects when written with capitals as you have 
them. It takes both words in ‘‘ Great Britain” to com- 
plete the name of the country asa unit. (2) Weseethat 
“J. A. M, L,” thoroughly appreciates the situation ; in 
school teaching, as in war, this is half the battle.—Ep.] 


(1) Please inform me where I can get a book that will 
aid me in teaching language to children. (2) Please 
give the solution of the following problem: A gave his 
note for $1,000, payable in eight years at six per cent. 
If he pays the interest annually, to what rate is this 
equivalent if the sane amount of interest had been paid 
at the end of the time? This problem was given the 
teachers of this, Preston County, W. Va., at a recent 
examination. M, McG. 

[ (1) * Parker’s Talks on Teaching,” E. L. Kellogg & 
Co. (2) Will some one kindly send us a clear solution 
of this problem ?—Ep. ] 





You stated, some time since in the JooRNAL, that 
there was nothing to the question that the Mississippi 
River ran up hill. Now I never understood that the 
tiver ran up hill in the sense that the source was below 
the level of the sea. Did the government survey estab- 
lish that the source of the Mississippi was farther from 
the center of the earth than the mouth? [If the source 
is nearer the center than the mouth, then in a sense 
doesn’t the river run up hill ? 0. N.C 
[The second sentence is not clear. The mouth is farther 
from the center of the earth than the source, and that 
has been relied on to prove that the river ran up hill, 
and very rapidly too. The government survey shows 
that the mouth is lower than the source ; the only kind 
of down hill that a river knows anything about.—Eb.] 





Will you please answer through your columns the 
following question, ‘‘To what property of the milk is 
due the fact that a skin forms on the surface of boiled 
milk ? VINELAND. 
[Under the influence of heat the caseine (cheesy parti- 
cles) unite with the oil globules (butter) and rise, making 
the “ skin.” On account of the albuminous nature of 
caseine, heat and “‘ rennet” thicken it the same as they 
do the white of an egg.—Eb.] 


It is also evident that the people are ‘‘waking up.” 
They begin to inquire about the new system. It is new 
tothem. They want nurmal-taught teachers, and nor- 
mal teachers they are going to have. PT. 

[This is encouraging. Tel] them that the ‘‘new system” 
is merely the natural plan : that like advanced art and 
science, the nearer we get to Nature in teaching, the 
more correct we are.—Ep.] 


Please inform us if any state or states, except New 
York, pensions its teachers. M.C. W. 
[No one of the United States pensions its teachers— 
not even New York. Germany, however, does so ; but 
it is because there, teachers dre national officers who 
enter the service for life.—Eb.] 


You should make with one of your papers, a specialty 
on questions and answers. Let teachers ask questions, 
and others answer them. The teachers are anxious for 
them ? G. W.L. 

[This is exactly what we run this very department of 
* Letters” for, and it is open fer a wider use, if neces- 
sary ; only questions should be practical and of a more 
than individual interest.—Ep.} 


I notice advertisement of your “ Reception Day.” I 
judge it to be prepared for medium grades: Do you 
publish, or can you refer me to anything specially ar- 
ranged for grammar and high school rhetoricals ? 

L. B.A. 

[‘‘ Reception Day” was prepared for common school 
grades. For higher Se tet mS ae: 
Taylor & Co., New Yorts.-- Ep.) 


I find a number of.teachers who wish questions and 





them ? E.c. W. 


answers of the Regent's examination ; shall you publish 


EDUCATIONAL. MISCELLANY. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


Ba Rev. C. H. ParkHurst. 
When a young man is sent to school or to col- 
lege it is agreed on all sides that there is some defi- 
nite intent in it. His schooling,.it is taken for 
granted, will yield personal power, mental and 
moral, that may be devoted to some positive pur- 
pose, and expended in the pursuit of some practi- 
calend. It is worth a fortune to the boy to know 
that he is going to do something in this world, and 
that the power which comes to him from his school- 
ing he is going to expend in doing that something. 
What gives the boy a purpose more or less defi- 
nite, and purpose is inspiration. 
The schools for male students are animated by a 
spirit.of firm utilitarianism ; it is not school for the 
school’s sake, nor education for the education's 
sake, but is a means.of power in order to that at- 
tainment of power, for the sake of the work that 
attained power will do. That makesa school for 
boys and young men a live thing. 
When we step into a girl’s school we find at once 
that things are less definitely shaped ; there is in 
this field less maturity of opinion among educators. 
There is no general agreement among the sterner 
sex as to what woman is and what she is for,--and 
still less agreement among her own sex. She has 
been a long time finding her place. She has been 
put in the stall with cattle, and she has been set in 
Olympus with the gods. The sex has been slow 
in becoming reduced to anything like an exact 
standard. 
At last, however, there is the appearance of a 
clearing of view in respect to woman; thereis a 
disposition to acknowledge every claim whose val- 
idity woman shows herself practically competent 
to demonstrate. There is no hazard in saying that 
the question of her higher education is just now on 
the verge of its final and affirmative settlement ; 
and in coming to that result we have simply come 
out upon the same ground that we stand in regard 
to any other living thing, making what it can be 
the’ exponent of what it was in/ended to be. 
Woman, to demonstrate her capacity, must not 
go to school Lecause she is sent, remain in school 
because it is the proper thing to do and, after a 
time quit school, or, euphemistically speaking, 


graduate. 
THE AMERICAN 





INSTITUTE. 


The attention of teacners and scholars is called 
to the fifty-second exhibition of the American In- 
stitute. This exhibition is well worth a visit. The 
latest inventions and triumphs in modernart and 
science are to be seen here. An attempt has been 
made this year to surpass previous exhibitions by 
the introduction of novelties, models, etc. One of 
the wonderful things is a model of an ocean steam- 
er, placed on exhibition by the National Line 8. 8. 
Co. The largest Holtz electric machine in the 
world may be seen here, together with other ma- 
chinery and steam engines of latest designs, all in 
motion. 

On entering one gets the impression of being in 
a store, and is confused with the different things to 
see. The art gallery is full of wonderful photo- 
graphs and pictures. The Ninth Regt. band dis- 
courses delightful music every afternoon and even- 
ing. The Institute is a great feature of our city, 
and well] shows its progress in arts and commerce. 
It is a charming place for the young people. The 
public school boys and girls will, of course, go on 
Saturdays. 


Sorrow itself is not so hard to bear as the thought 
of sorrow coming. Airy ghosts that work no harm 
do terrify us'more than men in steel with bloody 
purposes.—T. B. ALDRICH. 


HORSFORD'S ACID aN 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
Imitations and counterfeits have areasiedk Be 
sure that the word ‘ Morstoae's is om the wrapper, None 
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lwotes OTTAIUGA 
Julian Hawthorne's ‘‘ Fortune’s Fool” is exciting much 
comment in London. 
Mr. H. Buxton is about to add to the book world a 
history of the poet Keats. 


Edgar Fawcett’s novel, ‘* An Ambiti ious Woman,” d 
‘| give their reader's each month a pretty 


promises to be quite popular. , 

The list of books currently announced ‘by New York 
publishers is 473 ; Boston, 888: Philadelphia, 121. 

‘“‘“Mr. Jacobs,” of which 4,000 copies have been ‘sold, | he 
was written by Mr. Arlo Bates of the Boston Courier. 

The war of rates between the great New York dnilies 
is one of the uppermost topics of the hour in the metro- 
polis, 

The friendly dinner of ‘+ hissed authors” described ty 
Alphonse Daudet in November Century, is most delight- 
ful reading, 

Two more incognitoes about which to Decnriqus,asioe 
in, the, authors of ‘‘ A Newport Aquarelle,” and-** The 
War of the Bavhelors.” 


W. D. Howells is probably the most talked of hitetary.| BE 


men in America, and there are more good things de- 
servedly said of him than of any other of whom we 
know. 

It is gratifying to reaa Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's pretty 
conceit in the November Manhattan, and reflect that a 
familiariy with rattlesnakes does not, in his case at al) 
hinder poetic expression. 

A noticeable feature of American holiday publica- 
tions this season, is the large proportion of. books relat 
ing directly to the history of art. or, by their illustra. 
tions, really represerting art. 

A writer in the ‘“Contributor’s Club,” Nove mber.At- 
lantic, submits the proposition that, ‘Women with a 
purpose, women in earnest have a noticeable lack of 
charm,” Who can answer this question? 
| Henry Irving is justnow occupying a large space in 
the public eye, and more than one of the current month- | tt 
lies have something to say regarding him and his work, 
and as for the dailies —they are full of it. 

If Dr. Hammond, or any other “ male: man,” inp 
to convince reasonable people of the correctness. of shis 


This 
‘* Estimate of Women,” he will be) first obliged to rid] tain De 


the earth of such bright minds as reply to him in the 
North American Review for November, 

The object of the education of pauperchildren, writes 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, M. P,, is to, eradicate the work- 
house taint which shows itself,from generation to, gen- 
eration, and to fit them by, this process of, depauperiza- 
tion to become useful and independent citizens. 

“The Bread Winners” having risen in; their wraih in 
the November Century, a, fresh, flood of , questions | an 
and surmises will probably result. One of our enter- 
prising contemporaries has offered $5.00 for the best 
answers to three questions concerning the story. 

Zeke Fairchild is one of the coming philosophers, but 
let him not come too fast. Philosophers are indispens- 
able and should be on hand when wanted; yet it is’ no 
use being ahead of time; one must wait for the train, |. 
and he can hardly hope to share Josh Billings’s. special 
ear. 

The November Magazine of Art’is up to’ its usual 
standard, and that alone is praise. Its engravings ‘are 
all good, and some of them exceptionably fine. Its | ar- 
ticles are interesting, and the ‘‘ Chronicle of, Art” end! 
‘* Notes” decidedly readable. It is. among our most'|* 
welcome exchanges. 

The death on the 21st. of Capt. Mayne Reid, the saab: 
ist, at his home in London, will touch thousands of; 
hearts, young and old, for whom his stories have) been: 
a source of pleasure and instruction, His, biography in 





New Books, October, 188 3. 
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‘The p ‘abiithers of ‘a Sindh. 5 OURNAL intend to 
clear idea of 
the bookb ofthe month! » This: list will be of value 
to the increasing number in ;all sections who want 
to keep ene Xs the new pubes tions: hg a will 
ven, an info tion ide buyers. 
Pete hers wilt” Hpbi y <i agi te, Saree, betore 
Pepi of eavh TAodith aeons will . saan K in 
t eir appropriate acé, but escriptive notices 
will be added ‘to 'the ‘titles. 4 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S*SONS, New York. 


Fred, Maria, and Me. By Mrs. E. Prentiss. A new 
edition. 1 vol.,.12mo,, with illustrations, $1.00. 
The Merry Adventures of. Robin: Hood, . By Howard 

Pyle, . 1 vol... 4to, 50, 


the meat o' 3 Pie claborate book 
produted ced. Bra Aineriai ars ot has told ina ne denen 


story of Soule Ht Hood. F el pet Protasely and metre illustrated, ond 


nd in full enibossed ') cent holiday ‘gif t- 
The, Se, te Kitchen, By Marion Harland. 1 vol., 


Tts aim and La is to advise young housekeepers in serving 

wholesonie and palatable fare, tastefully and economically. 

The Hodsiet School-Boy.:': By Edward’. Rusteton, 
1 vol., 12 mo. $1.00, 


This book, ag Ge author of the Hoosier Schoolmaster, is sure 
of a pear re come eycrywhere. It is adorned with full- -page 


sain 1 Wersl: Edited ‘by W. J. Linton and R. ‘H. 
Stoddard. | $1.00 per volume. 
| -This isa series of five small volumes (12mo), of which Nos. I and 
i Cpsucer Se to Burns, and Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century, are 
w ready. is a yee complete and accurate collection, and 
tpost. ponvenient in f ‘orm, 
The Middle Ki He > 
5 ahs 8 vo. 
a. gomaee rehensive survey of the coon o Sate in He its rela- 
e result of forty-three ‘y residence and study. It 
is Seoemnenehie for completeness py a nn = ay 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bosron. 
The ae of the Jeanette. 2 octavo vols. $7.50 to 
i $16.00. 


ByS., L. Williams, LL.D, 2 


work contains a biogranhion! sketch of Cap- 
and the journals and records kept by him 


D 
until he cou ald write no more ; supplemented by the narrative 


of survivors, and theirreturn to America. It is "ustrated ina 
most elaborate and costly manner. 
The Bay of Seven Islands, and other Poems. 16mo, 
gilt top. 
A collection of Mr. Whittier’s poems written since 1881. 
The Di plomatic History of the War for the Union. By 
ahr m H, Seward. Edited by: Geo. E. Baker. 8vo. 
00, | 


This volume includes selections {rom Mr. Seward's diplomatic 
hey pe oo ane several ogg A — never before published, 
mportant papers of the time. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York: 


Bancroft’s History of the United States. Vol IIT. ‘8vo., 
; eloth,, ... $2,50,.., 
Te ie this stition of ion of his great wort work, th the, a Fe kad pas mete. cxtensiye 
This eden will be be ya o ~ Hy ae 


— the Libyan. | 12 mo, cloth. $1.50. 

ghureh in Von, latter Dart of the third 
ont Y th “ Th 
and baginolng ~ts e _ Soar va at ~ story has power and 


mengto A om By Rhoda asians 12mo; cloth. 


A Natural History Reader. 12 
tid cloth. $1.25, 


btitaiming proée atid’ p and poetic selections from the best writers, 
The Sonnets of john Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison. 


By James Johonnot. 


The Modern A licatfons of Electricit . By E. Has- 
talier. | 3 dols., 8 $8.00. 4 


« (New edition, ee Be en 





the current St. Nicholas will receive aOR interest 
from this sad event, 

The Art Amateur, which bas, been steadily gaining in 
popularity and merit, comes this mouth brimfull of 
tasteful and artistic designs, those of Walter Crane pre- 
dominating.. .The Pictorial Supplement, a frieze by this 
artist illustrating ‘ : The Skeleton in Armor,” is Femark- 





deserving of high praise, 
One of the most curious and audacious attempts at 


swindling, in the history of letters:is that of Shapira,a| | iy, 


Jew of Jerusalem, who forged a document, consisting, 
of skin or parchment, containing portions of. the ,book 
of Deuteronomy and the Commandments in Phoenician 
characters, and tried to palm it off on the authorities of 


the British Museum for the original. demanding £1,000,-'' 


- 000. Scholars were fora time divided in opinion, but: 
‘the fraud was finally detected, | and Shapira must | try’ 
again. 


KS 





Be 'B.LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
Gray’ 5 EI ... Royal 8vo. in extra cloth, gilt, we 
y styled th the artist's edition, it It cofitains 22 glean 
aeeaietand fara yey more cpetonl binging. 


nena and Blessed.; Amo After the German o 
E. Werner. Translated by rs. A. L. Wister. $1.50: 


Considered one of the author's best roabned 
eon Book-Lover’s Enchiridion.  $2;00and: $3.00, 











Memo} of S. ‘¥ Preatlas. By Hon. Joseph D. Sifcas..| 
Maio one cloth. $2.50 

bi f t 6 
Sd ve mab vey ne tography 0 this great érator and states- 


Our Young Folks’ (Plutarch. ‘By Rosalie Kaufiian. 
Square 8vo. $3.00. 


Is sq apecially adapted for boys and wir, being all of Plutareh, told 


ina simple, easy, and pleasant style, and contains illustrati 
Qhjecti Lessons. By J. Walker. 12mo, extra fT 


ralgl 


$1.25, Jaom oats 20 teil g daiida Low eveyw is oV/ 
and describing bows on both sh animal and vesciable vegetable kingdom | 


ee eae 





et tt an 





History of the Union League. of Philadelphia. “By ¢ B 

P. Lathrop. Quarto, » $5.00. al 
asuccinct and.complete history of, this famous institution, 

oar ae T. Buchanan Read. Small 4to. $3.00 1, 


0 ve “ ch b 
tine,” jglume containing PES rs F Diewnag, ot 
Wit and Wisdom of Proverbial ceaemnes By: By Mar. 
shall Brown. 12mo, extra cloth. $1. 


A eollection of peyeemphsend a ap h 
the vi f men of the press, illus ig or a potuing Ce 
proverbs 


Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores. 
Lawrence. Royal octavo, cloth. $2.00 


In ‘every day” questions form of a story, a deal ot info 
plata and ons im natural science conveyed ine 


X dyte 1 in timul 
imple tye, es ands' _ —— youth. 
“4 “ae ia Met By Isaac Sharpless and G. y 
Phillips, A 
A valuable book. 
CASSELL & CO,, New Yor«. 


The Tempest and Prometheus, Unbound. 
acts quarto. - st 


By Uncle 


1 vol., 


strated by 15 engravings in outline, 
und. 


By W. F. Kirby, 


eepenan's 8 drama is 

ute Shelley's by 12. It is Soy meena 

European Butterflies and ge 
1 vol., large quarto. $15. 


This contains 61 pf plates a index to English names, 
and of genera and species 


Familiar. Wild Birds.-By W. Swaysland. 1 vol., 12 
-00 to $7.50. 


Original Etchings by American Artists. Regular edi. 
tion $2.00. 


These embrace twen 


tchings b. Jey artists. Th 
made especially for for afc 
elegant style. 


iswork ap mupin the most 
Flower Painting in Water Colors. By F. Edward 
Hulme. 


This is the second series. It gives 20 colored plat:s of familiar 
See, aeaves with drawing paper for the convenience of 
en 


J. R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. By Francis H. Underwood. 
1 vol., 12mo0. $1.50. 


This oat has the full sanction of its 7 ~~ ame subject, and 
contains much entirely new matter about him 


mae) Eliot. By George Willis Cooke. 1 vol., 12mo 


ist of modern 
A Woman’s Reason. 
vol., 12mo. $1.50. 
Qne of the author’s most finished productions. 

The Princess. By Alfred Tennyson. $6.00. to $12.50. 
An elegant octavo bp wg with 120 new and beautiful illustra. 

tions from fee s by the best American artists. It will be one 

of the leading holi vit: books of the year. 

aaa X Sag of NewEngland. By John Gorham Palfrey, 

LL.D., 4 vols., 12 mo. $6.00. 


Anew and thoroughly revised edition of a standard history. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York, 


The, Cambri # Book.of Poetry and Song. 
$5.00 to $1 


Containing many Tl eal found in no other compilation, 
illustrated by the best artists, and printed and, bound in faultles 


A well-corsidered commentary upon the geatest woman novel- 
England. 


A novel. By W. D. Howells. | 


8 vo. 


style. 
G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


The tae of American History for 1884. $1.00. 


Itis mo a card; 
mane ! tty ° hireation upon 


i NreLtere: of Plant Life. By ‘Mrs. 8. B. Herrick. 
1.25. 


in..a condensed form 4 
history of the United 


Tastefully printed and beautifully illustrated. 
Plutarch’s. *‘Lives” for Boys and Girls, Edited by Prof. 
Joho 8. White. ew $2.50 
An 


+ at 





eqs weDasenteh teheen end girls. 
HARPER &» “BROTHERS, New York. 


iy| The! Raven. ~My Edgar A. Poe. $10.00. 
26 full-page” Mlustrations, and is uniform with 


of | pore's a ‘Anolont Masines, 


A Companion te the Greek Testament and the Eng- 
fon Version. By Philip Scbhaff, D.D, 15. 


[| Boy Traveliers|in. the Far East, By Thomas W. 
, Knox. .$3.00.,, 
puna * ventures of two youths in a journey through 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York. 


T D hday Book. Thi iled 
¥ Sopra 0 ickene Birth Geughter, anid = 
by his youngest no an ‘$1.00 to $4.50. 


oppoaite page 
The Th cee Birthday Book. aes ae 
al yes Tt 50. every’ tiny ti "the! Psat, from te 
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Living Ideas, Not Words 





YOUNG!FOLKS’ 
HISTORY. 


United States. © 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, |. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 
Net Price, $1.20. 


Brought Into. President Arthur's 
Administration. 


Cot. Francis W. ParRKER, the eminent 
educator, now head of the Cook Couuty, 
(ill.) Normal School, ‘says of thie work : 


“There are two motives which should govern 
the teacher in teaching history : First, the crea- 
tion of a love for history that. will Jead pupiis to 
become ardent students of the subject. As very 
little of history can be learnedin school, the pro- 
jecting power of teaching, into real life is, the 
main thing. A boy who does not love to read 
history after he has left school, although he may 
have learned the text-book verbatim, has really 
gained very little, On the other hand, one les- 
son properly taught, one charming chapter of 
a good history, may make the learner a reader 
and life student of history. 

“ The second motive is the cultivation of a good 
method of historical study. Sofar as the text- 
book is concerned, this consists in the selection 
and arrangement of topics. ‘The facts learned in 
school, like all other facts in elementary science, 
should govern a basis for philosophic study. The 
grand effects of social conditions are not elemen- 
tary facts. These can only be /ound by studying 
the éonditions of society in themselves, of which 
governments, wars, kings, and great statesmen 
are simply the outgrowth. A true history takes 
us into the inner life of.the people, their food, 
shelter, clothing, education, culture and manners. 

“The language that embodies the facts to be 
learned is the first in importance. Good litera~ 
ture is as fascinating in history as im noveis, and: 


surely the materials for composition are as}, 


abundant in one as in the other. 

“ A great step towartis the accomplishment of 
this ideal may be found in Higginson’s *‘ Youne 
Fo.ks’ HISTORY OF THE UNurrep Strates.”’ It 
is to my mind THE BEST OF THE KIND YET PUB- 
LISHED.” 


&@ A copy of this book will be sent, 
for examination, with a view to introduc- 
tion, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00 .We 
invite correspondence, and, will mail full 
catalogue of our: Educational Works to 
any address; om application. 


EA, Plan, 


ii 
BRYANT'S. 





STANDARD WORKS—FOUR GRADES. 


‘| A series of five small volumes, 12mo. about 350 


New Common Schoo! Bock-Keeping, ee 
) New EB! 9S ete. 


Tre Seribner's Sons, 
NEW: BOOKS. 


The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood. 


Of great renown in Nottinghamshire. Written 
and ilustrated by Howarp Prix. 1 vol., 4to. 
Full embossed leather, antique, from: thé author's 
bar cssmya Large 

oe vee © is unguestiqnsSty aby an 
opigsoal and, el With pe r. Pyle 
tells lete p stax? ro "the 

— Hood and 


aa hy of 
his merry men. illustra- 
caressa for tocir strong strength and out 


in American 
afew ofa large number of 
of weleing Gactees es upon 


nS ceiied asl in * {ilustration, 
Original ia. and attractive in- 
side and ou! New Fi York Tribune, 
“Mr. Frige Se drawings form the most notable 
series 0 book illustrations e ver produced 
in this hf — Boston Globe. 
ee 2! Pyle has taken the most characteristic 
these old bailads and has turned them in- 
to his own fresh, simple, idiomatic prose. 
g the natural q ualities of the name- 


i 


highway Ft the 
iw, 


illustrated os goat 
an jt, could have done. 
STODDARD in the New York Mail and ee 
press. 
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NEW VOLUMES OF THE NEW AND UNI- 
FORM EDITION OF 


The Writings of Donald G, Mitchell, 
(ik Marvel.) 


In 12mo0. volumes in original cloth bindings. 
Price, per volume, $1.25. Dream Lire. A 
Fable of the Semone’ and Wer Days at Epoer- 
woop. 
= the Spod of new bnoks i 19.0 geanine 
tto come across an old friend 
ot arvel.” A, blic taste cannot uo 
ved and dull as some people would 
bese us think, a books so 9) pure, 


nd honest ni r readers tens 
Seansante. tha aaitie there isa demand for 
so choice an edition as this of tk 
— s complete works.”—Ph iadelphia 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 

RevERTES OF A BacHEeLoR. A Book of the 
Heart; and Szvew Stories. With Basement 
and Attic. 


A NEW BOOK BY MARION HARLAND. 
The Cottage Kitchen. 


One volume 12mo. $1,00. 
THE Copeaiow Krrowen is a 
ery book, for people of slender means, es- 
Keepin for r young peo ung people be beginning house- 
visc young house- 
a e to serve re es and palat- 
pas tastefully, at y- lowest cost com- 


at be Ee Amerioan current and 


sof bealtd the book are a number 
of most C most ‘helpful familiar talks, “cheerful, 
chatty, and practical, which furnish much 
advice Ay valuable information. 


cook- 





The Wisdom of Goethe. 

By Professor Jonn STUART BLACKIE. With a 

list of citations, prepared especially for this ed, 

tion, with references to the text of the more im- 
portant works. 1 vol., 12mo, $1 25. 

“A this book bis own 

willbe fisposed to eu on tweet study of 

t epirtt of trast hich a 


ancrots of a master- mind rate 
lion’ Academy 


A NEW COLLECTION OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
English Verse. 
Edited by W. J. Linton, and R. i. eivebasn. 


pages each, price, $1. 
iL LY Tes OF THE NINETEENTH a4 TURY, Now 


Won i a IS | In November. 


wv. AN NS. 


The \olumes will be sold separately or in sets. 
Collection is the _yet under 
on mnd povere mre 


~y 9 tare.. 


coaie ur pra au" ePrlnes at 
a 


—Notable omis- 
sions of other collections have “me sup- 


aes seal 


goer fhe henhOhe 
i ; oe cenegd toe at | 
Tot 
x Wil Dent at on Poe 
scaibe. SCRIBNER'S-SONS, - 





pacts who rho sang the adventures of seh 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THREE NEW BOOKS 


Art Students Teachers 


The ae of Design. 

By Lucas Baker, Art Master, Richly 
illustrated.” 248 pages. 

The work is a masterly tation of the true 

—— of inventive ~ and belongs to the 

aig host, grade of art criticisun. lteunsists of three 


1 “Phe textof the work gee. : abundantly 
a ue em and occupying 110 pages. 
of design 


A. by a class 
ofp “pe nection of of plant a (@oturel author. 


ventional for use as elements 
Price (by mail, post: paid, $1.25, 
li, 
The Science and Art of Model 
and Object Drawing. 
By Lucas Baker, Art Master, _ Illustrated, 
102 pags. 
The work is designed for use as a text-book for 
“instruction of teachers and 
aims to promute the study and 


of model and object drawi = connec- 
m with a wide range of artistic and industrial 


Poe | by mail, post-paid, 85 cents. 
ILL 
Light and Shade and Landscape. 


Four series of lessons selected from 
White's Progressive Art Studies. By 
George G. Wh’'te. One volume large 
quarto, Richly illustrated. 168 pages. 


One series o ns is devoted to Light and 
Shade, as ini ctory tothe general study of 
ail branches 


art. 
The other three series treat of Tree and Fure- 
nd Plants, Hocks and Water, and the General 


Sf four eotten te ik 
cael = the four is illustrated by a ore 
of t plates, making a total 
Motrccieht lates in the whole werk, Desides 


numerous 


ustrations hry the text. 
Price, by mail, post-paid, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 


Saturday, November 3rd; 


ARemarkableRomance. 


ARIUS 


THE LIBYAN: 


An Ldyl of the Primitive 
Church. 


This is a romance of the Church im the 
latter part uf ,the third and beginning of 
the fourth century.. The’ firgt part of the 
book is an exquisite idylof rural Christian 








portion describes some of the fierce, dog- 
matic. conflicts of. the, period, carries. the 
reader to the Council of Nice, and brings 
on, the scene a, number of conspicuous 
persons, including the Emperor Constan- 
tine, Athanasius, and Eusebius. .The hero 
of the story is Arius, from whom, what 
is known as the Arian hetsey was named. 
The,story_is written with great power, 
and yet with marked simplicity of | style. 
It is the first book of the| author; who jis 
point | Certain to be hailed asa new light in our 
literary firmament. 


of camp and field and the exciti 


campaigning on the 


life,on the Libyan shore, but the latter} Charm 


a | ‘Cloth. Price, $1.50. 1 


SS : . 
—- oY 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUMMER BOV. 


By Rev! HAtnyY’ M. Krerrsr. 
vol., 16m0. $2.25. 

A thrilling story of a soldie-'s life, from enlist- 

ment to muster out, with all the be suring changes 

ing incidents of 

“sac soil,”” 


ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By THOMAS A Kemprts. 1 vol., pocket'size, bound 
in flexible cloth, round corners and colored 
edges. Cloth, $1; flexibie calf, $3, 

A very convenient and portable edition of this 

immortal Christian classic, enriched with over 

three hundred rare mediwval, symbolic, and em- 
blematic cuts. 


THE PEOPLE AND POLITIOS ; 


Or, the O-nstruction of States, and the Signific- 
ance and Relation of Political Forme. By 
@. W. Hosmer, M. D., 1 vol., octave, $3.00. 

A hew and valuabic treatise on Poltical Eoon- 


omy; 4 mors importan, as well as extremely in- 
terest: ution w the science of history 


Illustrated. 1 


and government. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


By Strk Water Socorr. Students’ Edition. 
Edited with Notes and Introduction by Wil- 
liam J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly Head Master of 
the High Sebool. Cambridge, Mass, ; Editor 
of “ Roglisn Classies,” etc, 1 vol. 16ma, red 
edges, beautifully illustrated, cloth, 75 cents. 

“It is a volume to be prized. It deserves a 

place in every household.’’—Golden Ru'e. 

“Freely and beautifully illustrated—it is a 

geom.”—Vor Populi. 

“In the present edition the text ts correctly 

ed for the first time in half a century at 


east.’"—Salem Register. 
“The only pure text known to modern read- 
ore." —Rochester Post. 
A YEAR OF SUNSHINE. 
By Kate Sansorn. Comprising choice and 


cheering selections for every day in the year. 
1 vol,,16mo. Beautifully bound §1, 


This year-book, with nearly 500 selections on 
making the best of things, will find its «ay to 
many hearts as a help, a spur. an ins; ion. 
The pages have margins for amateur decorations, 
and rpaces beneath for memoranda, bhi thdays, 
ete., with poems for special days at the close. 
The pages are red-lined, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co's 


NEW BOOKS. 
BEYOND THE GATES. 


By Exvzzaserna STUART PHELPS. author of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ etc. limo, $1.25. 
This remarkable story deacribes the experience. 
activities, and infinite joy of these who have 
into the unseen world, and appeals to the 
»0pes and longings of all who have lost dear 
friends, and who seek to realize the life into 
which they Rove entered 


THE BAY OF SEVEN ISLANDS 


AND OTHER POEMS. By Jonny G. Warrrrer. 
With Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
Mr. Whittier gath< rs in this tasteful volume the 
poems he has written since ,tee Publication of 
RPhe King’s Missive " in 188 


MERCEDES AND LATER LYRICS. 


By THOMAS Batia@y ACDRICH. author of “ Mar- 
jeri Daw,” etc.,16mo. Carefully printed on 
ck qaality paper, $1.25 
This exquisite book contains a striking drama 
and the written by Mr. Aldrich durin 
the Lh wyears. A beactiful book inside and 
outside. 


HE AND. SHE. 


A POBT'S PORTFOLIO. By W. W. Storr, 
thor of “Roba di Roma.’ etc. 16mo, vellum. $1- 
* A beautiful little book of lyrical s, strung 

on a slight thread of romance, and full of that 

which distinguishes all of Mr. Story’s 





* For sale pipe yop Sent 
ghdlpatd , on receipt of price by th . Pobre” 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. Boston 
G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Have Now Ready, 


HEALTH NOTES FOR STUDENTS. 


Prof. Bort G. WILDER, of Cornell Universit 
med Uniform with ‘ Emergencies." 16mo, paper. 


sth et gy i vostne iatey, 
w rv y etude would 
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743 & 745 Broadway, N-:Y. 
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_ BOOK DEPA ARTMENT. ~——“"“Feolors and combinations especially “valuable. ~The’ 


i! 





NFW. ‘BOOKS. : 

BarRNEs’ GENERAL History. New bara ot Ae Be Barnes 
&Co. 

This volume brings into one bibl, compact mons of 
600 pages, all the matter contained im both nites 
cient” and ‘Modern’ historied ofthe pli Tt 
a valuable compend of general bistory, either for Botns 
or school use. It could well be called also a popular 
history of the world ; for it not only shows the work.,of 
many generations of men compressed intoa convenient 
epitome of statistics, causes and results, but it also tells 
of the people themselves. Although the general author- 
ship isanonymous, the divisions on ‘‘ Civilization” and 
‘* Manners and Customs” were prepared by Mrs. J. Dor- 
man Steele, the wife of the well-known scientific au- 
thor and teacher. These divisions are the real life- 
blood of the work ; they represent the men and women 
of history as subject to the same wants, hopes and. fears 
as ourselves, and so bring the distant past near to us. 
The ‘‘Scenes” are the literary result of a careful study 
of.the unequalled collection of monuments ‘in /the\Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin museums, of the ruins in Rome 
and Pompeii, and of tle latest authorities on the domes- 
tic life’of the peoples of other lands and climes. Not 
alone is the work of the author well done, but the art 
of the designer and engraver has been used in still more 
widely, opening to us, through the eye, the vclumes of 
folk-lore, the galleries of art and sculpture, and all. the 
pictorial treasures of the times. Some really education 
al work of this kind is seen in such engravings as these : 
Egyptian ruins, Sidon, A scene in Athens in the time of 
Pericies, a Greek symposium, Roman library, elevating 
on the shield, a Teutonic ceremony, Paris m the Middle 
Ages, a medimval castle, Barricading the streets of 
Paris. The maps are also numerous, and unusually well 
adapted to the text. 

Text Book or Puaysics. By Henry Kiddle. New York: 
Wm. Wood & Co. 

This book is luxuriously printed on heavy paper with 
wide margins. It is founded on that standard work, 
Ganot’s ‘*Elements de Physique.” The author needs 
no introduction to the American . people, especially to 
teachers, as he was for many years superintendent of 
New York city, and aneducater and writer of promin- 
ence. We are not disappointed therefore, in expecting’ 
such a work as this from his hands to be one of great 
merit. It is madeof great practical and teaching value 
by itsadmirable ‘‘Synopsis for Review, Applications of 
Principles, and Problems for Exercise.” It is unusual- 
ly full and rich in its illustrations, as it has 295 wood- 
cuts, and three- full-page colored plates ; these latter are 
really brilliant examples of the lithographers’s. art, and 
area: Table of Spectra, Colored Rings of Polarized 
Light, and Samples oi Geissler’s Tubes, The recent dis- 
coveries in the laws of light, such as the spectroscope, 
the use of the polariscope in the arts ; and those in elec- 
tricity, such as the telephone, the microphone, the tas- 
imeter, etc., are very clearly described. Under Acous- 
tics also, such things as multiple echoes;'the speaking- 
trumpet, the stethoscope, the siren, the graphie meth- 
od of recording sound vibrations (and the phonauto- 
graph, an instrument used for the same purpose), pulsa- 
tions of gas flames, phonograph, ¢tc., ate ¢arefully 
treated. The subjects, “‘ work and energy” are con 
sidered in a brief but practical way. While not making 
any pretensions to an exhaustive treatment of physics, 
this bo»k of Mr. Kiddle’s is not omly well adapted to 
‘* use in academies and high schools,” but te ocoupy:a 
place on the shelves of any lubrary. 

‘WorcesTer’s New ScHoo. Dictionary. 
phia: J. B, Lippincott & Co. 

The 400 pages of this ‘‘ working” edition of one of our 
great lexicographers have been compacted into a space 
only half.as large as one would suppose necessary. to 
contain the matter, inc!osed.. The following /eatures 
in the “ Notés” and “* Appendix” are not only of great 
value to the pupil in sehool,-but..to the general public : 
Principles of punctuation ; key to the gound of words; 
words of doubtful orthography ; words and phrases eens 
foreign languages; pronunciation of Greek and Latm 
proper names, also of names of distinguished men of 
modern times. and of modern geographical names ; 
signs and abbreviations used in writing and printing; 
and tables of weights, measures, etc. 

FLOWER PAIN1ING IN WaTER CoLors, By F. Edward 
Hulme. Second Series. New York: Cassell & Co, 

This treatise gives 20 colored » af familiar flow- 

ers, interleaved with drawing ago! 


Philadel- 








{sketches aré\from nature, and are exceedingly 
Both wild and cultivated flowers! sre represented. “The 
Japan Quince, Crown. Imperial, Sweet Pea, Apple Blos- | 
soms. Wall Flower, Blue Bottle, Thistle, Poppy. Labur- 
num, Geranium, beside others. Students in water-color 
will gaim many wea hints fiom the printed directions 
. They would also be ‘service- 
able to the Wane. on chipa or.in gil colors. 

ILLUSTRATIONS AND MEpiTaTIons. C. H, Spurgeon. 
New York ‘| Funk & Wagnalls, 

In this book have been gathered together most.of the 
tigures and illustrations used by Thomas Marston. the 
English Puritan and divine, occurring throughout the 
twenty-two volumes of his published sermons. The 
author, Mr. Spurgeon, uses these selections as short 
texts, from which naturally arise relevant meditations 
and reflections, assuming in most instances a somewhat 
devotional form. Concerning the texts themselves, 
Mr. Spurgeon very aptly says of Manton, that though 
not brilliant, he is always clear, and deep though not 
striking. He used few figures or illustrations, and 
never for ornament solely, so tt at those used are always 
forcible. . The brief reflections upon the subjects thus 
furnished will be a source of thorough gratification to 
devout readers every where. 


THE RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Richard 
Grant White. 3 volumes. Comedies, Tragedies, His 
tories and Poems. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50 per volume. 

A new edition of Shakespeare is no more a superfluity 
than a new sunrise ; and the Riverside Shakespeare, will 
be just as peculiarly, welcome as un unusually pleasant 
day. The names of the publishers.and the editor as- 
sure at the outset those technical excellencies_ so. .indis- 
pensable to the reader’s enjoyment of standard works. 
The book that is to be an every-day companion, guide, 
and counsellor, must combine many things not to be 
expected m current literature that is only such. A 
popular Shakespear: must be typographically good ; 
and it must be edited by a scholar. This much is impera- 
tive, for only in this can we fc el confident that we have 
before us what Shakespeare actually wrvte, as nearly 
as that may be ascertained. Certainly this is the pre- 
eminent desire of every intelligent reader. The man of 
common sense and intelligence does not care for ab- 
stract.commentation on Shakespeare's work, so much as 
for the work itself; and there is nothing offered here 
that \is\ not directly and practically helpful in this 
respect. It is to be hoped that. teachers, of all, people, 
recogmize Shakespeare's claim to a place in every library 
or collection, second only to the Bible. In this edition, 
the four popular*requisites—thorough editorial work, 
attractive appearance, convenience and cheapness, are 
fairly united, and it is sure tofind favor with the 
public. 

‘Tre Exocurionist’s Annvat, No. 11, edited by Mrs. 
J. W. Sioemaker, Vice-President. of National School of 
Elocution and Oratory of Philadelphia. 

_ Thiis is one of @ valuable series. An examination of 
its pages shows that great care has been taken in the 
choice of materials ; the selections will furnish the reader 


J and elocutionist with materials for almost any occasion. 


A new era has come upon the entire public, and there is 
a demand fot fitting poetry and prose for readings and 
recitings, The author of this volume discerns this want, 
‘and has modified the book so as to meet it. There are 
200 pages in this volume, and the selections are very 
numerous, and from excellent writers. We heartily 
recommend the volume not only, but the entire series 
of which it is a part. 

ConFLict IN NATURE AND Lire. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

The author gives this book to the public in the belief 
that it embodies a central principle which organizes 
old facts into new relations, with new meanings. This 
principle is that of inevitable and necessary antagon- 

ism in the constitution of things ; in consequence of 
which, he believes the notion of universal harmony, at- 
tainable perfection, and unmixed happiness, is Utopian 
and illusory. The subject is treated in its widest rela- 
tions, and in a judicial spirit that we admire ; but we 
do not agree with the author's conclusions. The book also 
presents a compendium of writings on the subject by 
eminent thinkers and scientists. The part that conflict 
plays in originating and strengthening society and po- 
litical organization, is seized upon by the author and de- 
veloped into a,system. He thinks he finds in many 
writings a confirmation of his theory ; and, beginning 
with the Chinese, Egyptians, and Greeks, he quotes 
sentences that seem to bear on this point. Pessimism 
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(GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS, By J. W. Freeman, 
Woodstock, O. : Freeman & Riddle. Price $1.00. 

Here is something that we think may be put to ex. 
cellent use in many schools where diversion can well by 
mingled with recitation and siudy.- It consists of 2) 
bristol-board cards, upon which are printed as heads, 
names of'the most important countries, cities, and other 

geographical features \of most note. Below, there are 
valuable and interesting details. TheSe cards can jy 
distributed among the pupils for study, or made int) 
a game something like ‘‘authors.”. They are very 
neatly gotten up, and are cheap. ’ 


Tur OLD YEAR AND THE New. By Mrs: Aga C. Chap. 
lin. Boston : ‘Howard Gannett. 

This consists of exercises for Christmas, and New 
Year’s, lawn parties, mission bands, and Sunday-schoo) 
entertainments. There are nineteen of these, and ql) 
have more or less special fitness for the occasion design. 
ed, There is an excellent spirit pervading the whole 
book. 

MAGAZINES. 

Nov. Harper’s is a good number. It has short stories, 
sketches, and poems, and is as usual, liberally illustrat. 
ed. A long installment of *‘ A Castle in Spain” brings 
that interesting novel to a happy conélusion. The 
article by Mr. Blakie, ‘‘Our Children’s Bodies,” strikes 
vigorously at some defects of home and school training, 
and his suggestions will command general attention, 
‘**A Vacation in Vermont,” by Herbert Tuttle, and 
“Some Glimpses of Artistic London,” by Joseph Hat- 
ton, are both beautifully illustrated,as indeed are all 
papers in the number, Julian Hawthorne contributes 
a thrilling story, ‘‘ Ken’s Mystery.” The Drawer con- 
tains some bright anecdotes and a beautiful tribute to 
the late Mr. Seaver, by William Winter. The number 
fitly concludes the sixty-seventh volume of the maga- 
zine. 

The November Century opens its new year with an 
evident attempt to raise its already high standard. The 
engravings of the pumber form one of its special 
features. Wyat Eaton's portrait of Modjeska engraved 
by Cole, and T. Johnson’s engraving from Thomas 
Sully’s portrait of Queen Victoria are’the most notice- 
able. Alphonse Daudet’s ‘‘Tourgueneff in Paris,” (C 
D. Warner’s ‘‘The Bull Fight ;” the.opening chapters 
of Cable’s “‘ Dr. Sevier ;’ and the paper of B. N. Harri- 
son, Esq., on *‘The Capture of Jefferson Davis” are 
only the names standing for most delightful treats, 


The North American Review for November, shows 
liveliness and sterling worth. Senator H. B. Anthony 
writes of *‘ Limited Suffrage in Rhode Island,” giving 
incidentally an interesting sketch of the early constitu- 
tional history of that little Commonwealth. Dr. Nor- 
vin Green, President of the Western Union Company, 
in ‘*The Government and the Telegraph,” cites the 
provisions and determinations, which appear to debar 
the Genera] Government from assuming management 
of the telegraph lines. “‘Dr. Hammond’s Estimate of 
Woman,” reviewed by able representatives of the sex, 
will be particularly appreciated. 

The ninth number of the monthly Continent is just at 
hand with the sprightly covers, we have been ac- 
customed to see on the weekly ‘issue. This monthly 
is made up of many interesting papers. Among the 
more prominent, being ‘‘The Charge of the Heavy 
Brigade,” by H. W. B. Howard; ‘*Art in the West,” 


by W, QO. Bates ; ill and. ts, of Marion 
Harland’s ‘‘ Tui" l hoda Senenye ’s * Belinda.” 
The editorial matter is remarkably, powerful and timely. 
Every teacher should read’ Judge Tourgee’s utterances 
on Education in the South. _ 

The Manhattan ia steadily improving, and the Novem- 
ber number is full of lifé and attractiveness. An article 
by Henry C. Peddétion “ W; orth and the Modern 
Age,” illustrated by seven ideal scenes elaborately drawn 
and engraved, is a leading featute.’ Other engravings, 
poems, stories, and sketches are contributed by our 
best artists and authors.. The paper on “Henry Irving 
and his work” is an acne this 1 ’s especial 
poy od with matters of current interest and topics of 

e day. 


St. Nicholas for November, a eee 1 re 
grcet romi Louisa M. Alcott cont 
a bright called me's See pany ‘A 
eal sketch o' aptaln Mayne Re by J.T. Trow pron 
is remarkably as is y 
Hezekiah Butterworth, * Dinner mer that 
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“i publisher's Department. 


an, Chats Oe TE & Sons, of Philadel- 
‘, are publishing interlinear = 
ns of ot Vie ogo Hq 


pete e or use 
be in OnE St ea Grammar =x 
i T green ~~ of classics is also 
ds, . Ithas long been felt that time is 
en pest 12 the learning of dead languages. 
ne time has: come when it is thought to 
re ME. advisable to spend ons time in trans- 
be Mating sand which have made the 
to Mphange will welcome the above listed 
) orks. 
7 Mr.John R. Anderson, 68 Reade street, 
fers in another column to exchange 
p- nool books, either new or second-hand. 
or books suitable for school libraries or 
poice reading for youn proms or 
w Hoferred, he will pay cashfor them. Mr. 
ol s pderson has a large assortment of stand- 
ll i works constantly on hand, and we 
ould advise our readers to correspond 
o- ith him. 
le HF the “ Dixon pencils” are to-day in the 
hands of a vast number of people. Their 
xcellence has won them a deserved re- 
putation, and there is scarcely a school 
‘ here they are not used. The Dixon 
+ Br racible Company (which manufactures 
83 Behe pencils) ix doing a business that reaches 
[round the globe. Their crucib'es being 
nade of plumbego, are proof against heat, 
nd hence are sought for in all lands ; 
3 Biteel, gold, and silver can be melted in 
1. Mbem, in fact there is nothing to supply 
d [Bhe place of plumbago. Large shipments 
t- ebeing made to Brussels, France, Nor- 
| ay, Austria, and all the European coun- 
l es, The ‘‘ Dixon pencils” are not only 
ost extensively used in North America, 
. But in Sokth America also. Large o: 
@tor them from Brazil, Chili, ‘Bewa- 
for, and Peru. The eat resent mpanagespent 
T Bf the Company is to lated on 
+ BBhe wise and sound eabede. i which it 
s pushing its business. 
Who gives back the charm to beauty’s 
cheek 
When time or sickness makes them weak ? 
‘ Tis Oriental Cream,” the ladies speak, 
From my Gouraud’s. 
Think of it !—Is it worth while, we ask, 
0 have the little pleasure we would otb- 
prwise enjuy marred by an unpleasant if 
not dangerous cough, when a single 25 
8 nt bottle of that justly popular remedy, 
Madame Porter's Cough Balsam, will give 
lief ? It is safe and nt. All drug- 
pists sell it. Ruckel & del, proprietors, 
Yew York City, 
; ‘* PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE” 
; fs not a quack preparation but a standard 
ticle, having been in mse for —_— 
ears, and the acknowledged superior of 
larticles used to benefit the skin and 
prove the complexion. 


“A God-send is Ely’s Cream Balm,” 
] rites Mrs. M. A. Jackson, of Portsn.outh, 
, BN. W. “Thad catarrh for-three years! 
wo or three times a week my nose would 
bleed. I thought the sores would never 
heal. Your Balm has cured me.” 


BEATTY PARLOR ORGANS. 


We are reliably informed that Mayor 
catty, of Washington, J., is manu- 
acturing and shipping a complete organ 
very five minutes, and that he has over 
,000 constantly in process of manufac- 
ure. If you sags secure eee 
imited-time price of $45.75, 
hould be sure to order within 5 ays 


Tom date of this new: 
ertisement, and order der wtehout del Rg 


Te: Tssvena.—A (lees tea-taster is employed 
Bye ea fre soniinaa duty is en 

ade of the tasting a pinch of 
é leaves. He puts @ pinch of the tea 
nto his mouth ; he works his mouth for a 
ew moments and obtains the “‘taste ;” 
hen he spits the tea out, carefully rinses 
is mouth and i his verdict, The av- 
rage of his usefulness isonly eight years, 
. " tea in that time leaves him an in- 
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STOPS, AS FOLLOWS: 


-Imitates a full OR- 
ESTRA and BRASS BAND. 
aioe ana}, Diapason —Drawsa full set of Gold- 


are | en To 
“A, ful set of Parts Reeds 


of > | this Stop is “ Beat favorite.” 
i—Volx Celeste. yoy ne Sop ts enay*e Be 
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Five (6) Pull Set * “Paris” Reeds; 3d, & vals 
Powerful Manual | Box 
or one each of Piccolo and Saxaphone Keeds 
Set Violina Reeds: 8th, Set Jubilante Reeds; %&h, 
ts Reeds are entirely original, and covered by 


Handsome Walnut Case, with 

usic. Lamp Stands, Handles, Rol- 
on: ~ Steck Springs, &c. Right Knee Swell, 

full pores of this Organ may be 
of the witheot removing the hands from 
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“Washington, New Jersey. 
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EDUCED TO 


BOSTON 


And all New. England Points. 


STOMING TOW LIWwse. 
“INSIDE ROUTK.” 
STEAMERS 
PROVIDENCE and STONINGTON 


Lea wee eA es at SP. . = daily 
Sunday. 8 Morni fecamnaee’ Lana 
ing Stonington to — 


PROVIDENCE LINE. 

For PROVIDENCE direct. 
ELEGANT STEAMERS. 
RHODE ISLAND and MASSACHUSETTS. 
eS RE ee See ee paiey. 


Tickets and at 3 Astor 
Deas at, 1. 7a, bad Bromdwag | itt Avenue and 


504 Fulton strest, { 2 heen ne. 


F. W. POPPLE, General Passenger 
No. 177 West St., New oe 








ORATORICAL—_DRAMATIC—PATHETIC— HUMOROUS. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NO. 
Readiugs 


—Recitations— 


the latest and best p-oductions 


Contains 
WRITERS 44 TO-DAY, t 


with some 
Send for Scere — A 3 
ct) cla. 
pen ATIC SCHOOL OF ELOC 
ATION AL sco 


fi. 
~Tableaux. 


‘the MOST POPULAR ENGLI H AND AMERICAN 
f the CHOICEST SELECTIONS of standard literature. 
new cover and design. 


Back numbers always on hand. 


‘ —~ —'r- papreseness, or will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt 


On AND OFA] 


Nestnut Str Poilsdsiphis: 








COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the) 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu: 
rious article, which has acquire 
popularity unequalled by any Toi 
let Soap of home or foreign manu 
facture. 





McShane Bell Foundry. 


iecker oat a St 


f Mchnaxe. & Co., Baltimore Ma. 
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Nesralgia ; tekeaves 
ie eet tvenfe Eman vm 
ep, tt ech ttgives @ batter disposition to infants and Children, amd it pro: poe 


VITATIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Rabame ty weeners relieves lassitude, erratic 


It jet raat ad 
and gives 
Composed of 
Saknes eee ee 


F. CROSBY row 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


, excitement, or excessive is 


et eee’ he Ox-Brain and Wheat Germs. Physi- 
remedy, formula on every label. For sale 











Estey Oneax. Sold everywhere. 
Biastrated Catalogue sent free. 




















A WOMAN i in the country once went for 
a pound of candles, whén, to her great 
astonishment and mortification, she was 
told they had risen a penny in the pound 
since her last purchase. ‘‘ What can be 
the cause of such a rise ?” said the old 
woman. ‘I a Rad ” answered the 
shopkeeper, PA ieve ’tis principall 
owiog to the war.” “ What !" exclaimes 
woman : “ Do they fight by can- 


is “ How we hear.” 

Iti caly told. y tells a friend 

of crs; and talle her not ts tell That's 
the way we hear. 
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city. fellow, dressed in a fault-| 


UNG 
on and a ‘of: shoes that 
ioe 8 point Stabe ro Ridaite 
visiting in a rural dis A bright —_ 
boy looked him all. over until eyes. 
rested on those He looked sat 
own chubby feet, and then att visutor’s, 
ond then, looking up, said: * is 
all your toes cutted off pat bee 


A Texas papér tells this éheertal tale 
of the expurtinentat school of medicine: 
“A womau came to)a) promine wea 
cian and asked for a,,remedy bor nat us- 
band’s rheum itism.""Thedoctor gave her 
a prescription, and said: ‘*.Get ‘that pre- 
pared, at the. drug store and rab it well |* 
over your husband’s hack. If it does any 
good, come and Jet mé kuow, I’ve got a 
touch of rheumatism myself.” 


A Policeman’s Duty, 


Policeman Ep. K. Hears, 29 North Street, 
Portland, Me., May 11, 1883, writes :— 

**] have been troubled for a good many years 
with inflammation of the bladder, dating as far 
back as during the time 1 was, in, the army. I 
suffered with dull, heavy pains in the back and 
kidneys too in'ense for me to describe, and tried 
several remedies that were recommended, and 
was examined by one of our best physicians, who 
pronounced it inflammation of the bladder; and 
I went to the hospital for treatment, but all 
medicine and treatment had seemed to fail. I 
was recommended to try Hunt’s Remedy, as it 
had been used in several such cases here’ iu Pert- 
land and vicinity. I purchased a bottle at 
Smith’s drug store here, and found after ,using 
tne first bottle that it relieved me greatly, and 
after using several bottles. found that it did me 
more good than all other medicines and: treat 
ment I have received combined. And to add to 
my good opinion of Hunt’s Remedy, I beesto 
state in closing that my wife has been for a long 
time troubled with a weakness and inflammation 
of the bladder, with a complication of otner dis- 
eases peculiar to women. After using only two 
bottles she bas been completely cured; and I 
can say that my wife is loud in praise of this won- 
derful medicine, and I wou'd highly recommend 
it toall who are suffering from kidney diseases 
or diseases of the bladder.” 


PORTLAND, MB., May 11, 1883. 
I hereby certify that I know the facts of the 


sickn ss of Mrs. E. K. Heath, and that they are Lat t' 


correctly stated in the foregoing certificate;and 

her cure was accomplished by the use of Hunt’s 

Remedy. A. W. 8mrrn, Druggist, 
Cor. Purtiand and Green Streets, 








NO MATERIAL CHANGE. 


This is to certify thut I have used Hunt's Rem- 
edy forthe kidney cumplain', and derived much 
benefit from its use. 

T have been afflicted about one year, and re- 
ceived treatment from the | ca) physicians, and 
used a number of so-vaiied specifies without any 
materia! help. I am happy to say, after using 
three bottles of Hunt’s Remedy, I was complete- 
ly cured, 

I never fail to recommend it, and you are at 
liberty to use my name in any manner you may 
desire. Joun W. JOHNSTON, 

NORWICH, CONN., May 7. 1883; 


‘ WEuL.” remarked a woman in a New 





England village, talking to her summer/ 0 


boarders. about a neighbor, “she’s the 
greatest natural har I ever saw, and) I’ve 
often thought if she had only had a first 
class education in her youth, what an an- 
thor she'd a pade before this,” 
—e 

WELL spoken of at home. 

fers. a cure for Heart Disease. Price $1 


oo 


THE Sih: y_never suffers from soften- 
ing of the brayin’. 

Major H, W. Hines, Boston; writes : 
‘Samaritan Nervine cured me of fits,” 
$1.50, at druggists, : 








Tue safest way to eke out existence is 
by practicing eke-conomy. 
WELLS’ “ROUGH ON OCURNS.”’ lic. Ask for 


it. -Cemplete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, 
banions. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED, 
Anold old physician. sotired from “potlee hay. 
had an East India & inlsiont 


his hands b 
ary Bie Tor formula of Salus ve egetable be Peart 2 
the heer and ne Nee cure 2 y ai th 


Tay Tee Aiteotines pte: Spee positive an eo cure 
pes Ta yn Hawon p bow ervous Co: 
wostietal bos 
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Dr. Graves’ Heart | ‘he 


PRP ER PIO 


Messrs. A..S, Barnes -& Go. cuahiaall 


that five volumes of the General Histo. | 


xia at ape Wide J oF ciates, 







latest’ issle,” Brief “History 0 
and Modern fad ga Ot tr 


do well to examine the ¢: 
‘this firm," 


Teachers: and, school | “offers “ are 
looking forward to the better furnishing 
of their school this winter, cannot do bet- 
ter than to communicate with Mr. John 
A. Boyle, manager of the Boston Schovl 
Supply Co, This company always Keep 
on hand a full assortment of caemrtlns 
pertaining to schvol work cea for 


which aye promptly attend A speci- 
alty. 1s, ot w. chat, of 
which they have the largest line in the 


country, and they are offered at low 
prices. rs are invited to inspect 
the stock. 


The Franklin peewee: the Franklin 
Algebras, and Worcester’s New Spellers, 
published by J. H. Butler, of Philadel- 
phia, are among the most important of 
vext-books.' These books contain maay 
new ideas which will benefit the live 
teacher. ‘Dhéy are well worthy of a trial, 


und we Ven to say that a trial will 
establish their merits. They may also be 
seen at the establishment of Wm. 


Ware & Co:; 47 Franklip street, Boston. 


Henry A. Young & Co., Boston, are be- 
coming weil known to New England teach- 
ers as headquarters for teachers’ books and 
stationery, of every description. They 
publish a number ot first class books for 
use in getting up receptions and enter- 
tainwents. “See their card on last page. 


INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM, | 
AN ASTONISHING CURE. 


The following case gives another semarkable 
roof of of re really Jet agree mny ! potency of 
und Oxygen. The patient coud 

we Yea were 


resttwhionattanae i era for when we 

examined her case and mele understood clearly her 
condition we did not believe that we could do 

anything 195 per, and ‘craukly told her so. 


gi , June 10th, 1882, 
ALEN?—Dear 


Drs... :e-In 
April, 1881, [ eemsalted ou_in ret to 
a in ay pone ied eg knees eh. 

teen years ago I in the 
ends of my Angers ; be vee | that Hay greduahy 

allover m. nf setth in my feet in 

and from tase me to 1880, I 


uv. _lost_ail_vita 
ro tce and hanging at my side a heavy 
weight. The muscles fell away to the bone, — my 
aay aol till “them. in necessary to pad 
wear them addition to, this 
trouble my a stumach was in a ternble condition, 
ised all kinds of food for months, and 
1 was ny on a low diet under the advice = 
one of Samacelanie’ 8 first physicians. After 
careful my «your Dr, tars 
key sald don't think [ can do anything 
for you.’ 4 heard and rea Sf the Oxy gen so 
long that I was anxious to Ang it if only to get a 
little relief; = i. April 8 a I ——— the 
ffice i goming @ while 
and then eh. The 
inhaling the ae: 
night’s rest wn mon isis i greatly relieved and 
encouraged me, After “ti the atment a 
month I noticed a — y Ganges ft. During my 


arm, but t 

the secon onth Te could i hotios hi Ra ie 

provement in my stomach and a motion 
ngers. I then had the thisfortune to fi 

dow a fight e 


f stairs, w 
d injured my arm seriously. 
it a8 soon as | was ab 
the office, and b En ee notwithstan: 
mover € me ou me abouts te fi nthe B the bod 
an rom the and 
ules elon the shoulder wey. Nevewber 
fe could my arm a little and the ote were not 
so painiul. All this time my stomach was,im- 
at, Sa my lung trouble less troublesome. 
Christmas I could eat almost everytbin 
Ese real at taciomrer esate 
r+) arm n to fill out tana the 
of being - 
and et visi 


; was mu 

like a new being. In 

iy arm at work and 
Ry 


pry Beg ah ane | had _ 
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time, could m 
tt tw take 
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had the first 
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WORCESTER’S = 


UNABRIDGED 


QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 


EMBRACING 204 ADDITIONAL PAGES, AND OVER 12,600 
NEW WORDS AND A VOCABULARY OF SYNO- 
NYMES OF WORDS IN GENERAL USE. 





THE NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


THOUSANDS OF WORDS NOT TO BE 
FOUND IN ANY OTHER DICTIONARY. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINS Four 
FULL-PAGE ILLUMINATED PLATES. 
Luisrary SHEEP, MARBLED Epaes, $10.00. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WULL BE SENT, CARRIAGE FREE, 
ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE BY 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Pusuisxers, 


71S AND 7I7 MARKET ST., PHiLaDELPHiA. 











venta the possibility of atmospheric 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Llustrated Catalogue, just published. 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont &., 
NEW JORK. BOSTON. 





“GOOD. NEWS 
LADIES! t 


_SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 





COLLEGE, NEWARK; N. J. 

20 minutes of New York, More positions for grady 
ates than all other sehools of this character combined, 
Life scholarship $40. Write for circulars, 





VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





Bay | Twenty-One Years The first in the 

to furnish a complete co education for 

women , ‘uso and special courses, and 

schools of music painting j has an astronomicaj 

oO atory, a chemica & Separate build. 

ing formusic and co in dieffrent de 

ts_of acience, a Ii rey rt Soe volumes, and 

be ving. seuslents os wh ve 
Degax, Rectsirae avaente, Catalonte DD President,” 

RUTOERY FEMALE COLLEGE 


coat Haak dee and Chartered Institution is su¢ 
a py Be Pay eg Fa 
gantly furnished building, 58 W. 55th St., wher 
ils, at all times may be received, and gnter the 
classes for which they are prepared, and tuitiog 
will be reckoned from The time of entrance. 
While a full classical and coll course is re- 
comamensed. yet phon a : and Sag May 
en at the option 0 — or pu pecia) 
attertion is ~— to music and the modern lap- 


Eollgee, gent ther ‘or Circulars oF ee rticulars at the 


rat ¥ e President, % 
a Canal: =" Stat SoS Bowe 


D. BURCHAED, 
Paine's 2 ve town Co 
till 10 am "yous on Ladin 
end paar . taught Bookeeping, Rudimenra! ani 
rs a 4 honee and all Eng 
lis a Writing $3, monthly. 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, 


seaaittsety, Short- 
band $10. Bac persons y advanced in 
private rooms. 


Baker, Pratt & Co, 


General School Furnishers, 
19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH” 
Dovetailed Desks, 
And Improved 

Methods of Seating 


ALSO MANUFACrURERS OF THE 

improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 

which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, 

ORRERIES, TELI- 
, LURIANS, MAPS, 

CHARTS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, ETC. 

The latest Inventions i 
Sehool Apparatus fr 
p every Grade of School. 


Special circulars of th 
¥ above free on application. 
Our MMlustrated Catalogue of 183 pay es, contain 
ing a Seuss of everything fur Schools, mai- 
ed for 25 cents 


BAKER, PRATT &CO., 


THE ORCHESTRION HARMONETTE 


The 
mM 






























19 Bond &t., N.! 
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it contains macy 
























musical amen in 
4 Sue per 
pt acceptabie 
will — 2 ten rt 
thons wishing to 


te act as ow 
aS eae i uae Co, 1s hear 


ae fees 
ARs 

NETTES, gue gna rigs be Mey a w > 

a Ail he before buying elsewhere. 


pSTER STEEL 

















PENS 












Loading Numbers 14, 048, 130, 333, 16! 
For Sale by all Station 


THE ESTERBROOK t “EEL PEN 0 
t toe & 26 John St., New 
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"TEACHERS: AGENCIES, 





tion: 
on or 


Mrs. M. 3., FOUNG-EULTO 


23 Union Square, New oer, 


ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED 
cores 


: 
to the 
Families going abroad mot = country prompt- 





: until 
OYRIERE &CO., 
FO ann at nien Square). NX. 





ieddeidli vis ACENCY 
FOR SCHOOLS AN AND TEACHERS. 


lished 1873. 
onde tors and Governesses. 
To Teachers with 
To Se Schoo! 
To Advertise Schools and 
To Give Information, and Assist Parents 


seer 


Teachers 
stamps for Ap Blank. py ee 
Sebool and Coll Directory and Guide, for 
1882 (10th of publication) will be issued in 
Jane. AGENCY, 
estac Building, B’dway and 14tbh8t,. N.Y 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American and European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


es with thocougy Calieane, Reboot. and 
with compe’ TO) 
Princi and Families going abrowtl 


or to the country promptly suited with su 
Tutors, Com ions, and Governesses. on 
or address ROF. - ys (5th Year.) 


1193 , bet. 28th & 2th Sta, N. Y. 
RL cere Pineal Eatete Directory, City, Country 
urope. 








THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | ser 





reasiaig aah hy nT nly wa 


gic = oS a 


BEAUTIFIES THE ‘COMPLEXION, 


Eradicates all Spots, Freckles, — 
Moth Black Worms, Imp ‘ 
and D fons ‘of every athe ~ 


within or upon the skin. It renders the skin pure; | 
clear, healthfai and brilliant, creating a com- 
permite ad pie akinesia ays boa 
atonce beaatiful and permanent in its beauty. 
IT CURES (almost instantly) Sunburn, 
’ Prickly “Heat, Chapped, 
Bough or Chafed Skin. In fact, its result 
upon al) diseases of the skin are wonderful. Kt meves 
fails. Use also PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE 
SOAP. Itmakes the skin sc soft and white. d 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 


FOR 15 YEARS 
I was annoyed with severe pain 
im my head and discharges inte 
my throat from Catarrh, My 
sense of smell was much im- 
By the oe of os Sy 


mats es Fb. “Chae, Be Abe nte 








the nasa! from addi- 
COLD in HEAD tional co complete heats 

a eee smell. A soase 
= reliev 


phe eadetrhn Pes APs ote od 





ing ta daily teachers 
wee, ouUR Tm PATRONS SAY; throiugh 
‘-* interest 


agency, founonly sip ceesacrae 
pts 
."—EDGAR 
Biaver, Beaver Co., be on 


of profitiless registration ‘our other 

— Se reise with you wae cay ie the ot season, 

me to secure @ ‘received information which position. I 
= efficie’ 


A. are 





Eczema, Tetters, Humors, Pimples, Diseases of 
Hair and Scalp, Inflammation, Eruptions, ‘Uleers, 
eat. | Itchings, all vanish by use of 


‘ta Bio: 


It makes. the skin white, soft and smodth; re- 


emi | moves 7 a @nd’ is the BEs® toilet 


and gentle- 
Bu- 


serengoniy sae 


le and cempetent can 
. Princt 


Medina 
Academy, Medina, N.Y. Septeinter 3 
Send for application form and of testim 
nials. Address, - 7 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
Allentown, Pa. 


AY ER'S 


selects 











¥. 8681. Dew Pom nyt * ae 





DR. W. J. STEWART, 


28d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 








dressin t 
bottles Tone 
4 Saneiean? conststing inter 


nal an 
All first-class druggists hove it. Price $1 per 
package. 


. TWO 








RIDICULOUS IDEAS 
ARE ENTERTAINED ABOUT PURGATIVES _IT IS 
DANGEROUS TO SCOURGE THE STOMACH, TC 
RASP THE BOWELS, TO PROSTRATE THE NER- 
OUS SYSTEM, WITH. FURIOUS EVACUANT. 


NATURE HASGIVEN A SAM°LE, IN THE FAMOUS “Me 


SELTZER SPRINGS, OF WHAT THE BILIOUS, CON 
STIPATED OR “DYSPEPTIC SYSTEM NEEDS FOR 
IfS RESTORATION, AND IN TARRANT’S EF- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT SCI- 
ENCE HAS IMPROVED ON NATURE BY COMBINING 
ALL THE VALUABLE INGREDIENTS OF THE 
GERMAN FOUNTAIN IN A PORTABLE FORM. THIS 
AGREEABLE AND POTENT SALINE ALTERATIVE 
CHANGES THE CONDITION OF THE BLOOD AND 
PURIFIES ALL THE FLUID OF THE BODY. SOLD 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 










1S UNPAILING 
SEP SEFALLIBLE 


Epileptic Fits, 
Spasms, Falling 
Corval- 


sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 

potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


La 
ante Se ase 
seden employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, ties of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or - or who reel a nerve 
ine is faateeie, et) Seas 


housands 








$ emphasis, he h 


; stop. © se Ut 





o. Tim spre.cant go oni MS Samuel 
% a recent law suitin New York Diy, 
then yo a few words to John 
the coromittee, and 

Th fy. ralled. «: Your 
e case was . ** Your 
a said Mi Mclabon to Judge Tru- 
ax, ‘1 am ‘imformed by the counsel for 
the plainwff that the counsel's little dog 
has estén the ofder of the court and the 
plaintiff's affidavit. I have consented te 
an adjournment until new papers can bo 

prepared. 


— 





Iw a letter from a. — Perry, rey 
ayy 


ton a after 
a away to = — = cm, 
poor people will walkiformiles to get a few.” 
‘or Coughs, Colds, and they 
have no equal. . Soldonly in bores. 
‘---- -—- -e oe + —_——___ 


‘* HERE ye are now; two packages for 
ten cents!” yelled a seedy-looking envel- 
ope peddler. “ Here yeare’; this way; two 
packages for five qaute Y" howled another 
envelope peddler; almost ‘crowding his 
fellow merchant off the sidewalk! ‘Wo- 
men out shopping noted the difference in 

rices; and soon bought out the two-for- 

ve cents man. Then both peddlers drift- 
ed around the corner, and the one who 
had sold no envelopes divided his stock 
with the other, remarking with a chuckle: 
“It works boss, pardner, ‘tit?’ 

PHYSICIANS proseribe L Dr. Gees: He Heart iy Boge: 
lator for Heart Disease in all its y 

— _—ee + — 

IT was in na Latin class, ands a dull boy 
was wrestling With the sentence, ‘Rex 
fugit,” which, with a painful slowness of 

ad rendered, ‘‘ the king 
flees.” “‘ But in what ether tense can the 
verb fugit be found?’ asked the teacher. 
A long scratching of the head, and a final 
ans wer of ** Perfeet” owing to a whisper- 
tramiate'it the “ And ‘how would you 
te it n?”. “ Dunno.” Why, 
put a * has’ in it.” Agat the tardy empha- 
sis drawled, “ The king has fleas.” 
—_ oe ——— oe 


An elastic step, buoyant fey nee 
are among the = results 
The —— healthy blood 


of pure blood. 

— po at ee : a —~—{ 
perception, which is im 

the blood is heavy and slugeieh rities. 

Syery Sareaparilia is the best blood = filer and 

vitalizer known. 


. eS a he COS °° ---— 
“Dipn'tT oe that I didn’t want to 


?” said th 
sete a alka re pad hen an © police 
sah.” i, ddan you 0 bell be ‘that you 


wee “get atuhk . agnid T"*« Yes, bah.” 
“Then a are you unk again ? ° “Case 
I told yer aie, boss, an’ look a heah, sah, 
d@an’ put no corfidence in a nigger, ’case 
hell get yer, sho’. Talk to me ‘bout a 
rican citizen.” 

pou's DIE IN THE HOUSE. | 
iad 1 oe flies, roaches, 


** T HATE to see a woman with rings in 
hefears ?’ s#id the deacon. *‘ They an’t 
natural. If it was intended for woman to 
wear them, shée w have been born 
with holes in ber ears. The first woman 


eng? on 
bed- 


————_+—m,ee - —— 


didn’t wear earrings, I'll be bound.’ ‘‘No,” 
remarked the ict tthe min in the cor- 
her, “xior Sayding else to speak of,” 

* Dr. See ST ee eee reme- 
dy for neural Overall, attor- 
ney, Mobile, 





WHat was init: "My case just here 
said a citizen to a lawyer. he st 
tiff will swear that I hit him. will 
swear that I did not. Now, what can you 
lawyers make out of that if we go to 
trial?’ “A hundred dollars, easy,” was 
the reply. 





try Semaritan 
Vaa y= fox all nervous 


Rervine, 








srt eo ore 


a A oe ve pot bat ot 


Ix youth, try a bicycle; in age, buy a 
tricyele, 


Dandruff and al? 








o.oo  — — 





diseases vanish 
Ho aise Oute.. Take no 


RS. LYDIA E. rau, A 


oman can Sympathize with Woman, 


ealth of Womar ‘4 the Hope of the Race. 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


ay Gu &s folate C om Joints and Weakneseet 
ule pepulation, 





elbeare ont po Ne a the, worst ct ge nw 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, lufeammation and Uleera 
them, Falling and Displacements, and the consequend 

Weakness, and is particularly adapted to th« 
of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusia 
en early stage of development. The tendency to cam 
cvrous humors there is checked very speedily by ite use, 

It removes faintness, fatulency, destroyeall craving 
for stinmulants, and relieves weak ness of the stomach 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sieeplesspess, Depression and Indj 


gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

Je-wifl at all timesand under al! circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the femele system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of elther sex this 

is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETAPLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 235 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price 1. Six bottles for ¢5. Sent by mail 
im the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mre Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph 
se Address as above. Mention thie Paper 

Neo family should be without LYDEA E PINERAWS 
LIVER PILIA. They cure stip 
and of the liver. % cents per box. 

= Geld by all Druggicts. = 


If and If. 


“If you aresuffering from poor health 
‘or languishing on a bed of sickness, 
‘take cheer, if you are simply ail- 
‘ing, or if you feel weak and dispirited, 
‘without clearly knowing why, Hop 
* Bitters will surely cure you.” 
“If you area Minister, and have overtaxed your. 
‘self with your pastoral duties, or a Mother, worn 
‘out with care and work, or a man of busines: or 
“laborer weakened by the strain of your every- 
‘day duties, or a man of letters, toiling over your 
‘midnight work, Hop Bitters will surely strength- 
en you.” 





“If you are suffering 
* from over-eating or 
‘drinking, and  indiscre- 
‘tion or dismpation, or 
‘are young and growmg 
*too fast, as is often the 

“ Or if youare in the Workshop, on the 
‘farm, at the desk, anywhere, and fee: 
‘that your system needs cleansing, ton- 
‘ing, or stimulating, without intoxicat- 
‘ing, if you are old, blood thin and im- 
‘pure, pulse feeble, nerves unsteady, 
‘faculties waning, Hop Bitters is what 
*you need to give you new life, health, 
‘and vigor.” 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or 
suffering from any other of the numer- 
ous diseases of the stomach or bowels, 
it Is your own fault if you remain ill. 

If you are wasting away with any 
form of Kidney disease, stop tempting 
death this moment, and turn for a cure 
to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with 
that terrible sickness 
Nervousness, you will 
find a “Balm in Gilead" 
m Hop Bitters. 

if you are a frequenter, or a resident 
of a miasmatic district, barricade your 
system against the scourge of all coun- 
tries—malaria, epidemic, bilious and 
intermittent fevers—by the use of Hop 
Bitters. 

Ifyou } ave rough, pimply, orgallow skin bad 
breath, = lie Bitters will brett und health ne tia, am 


sister, mo- 





SEE Bot cure oF help. 
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JUST READY, A CHARMING BOOK FOR READING 
CLASSES OR HOME LiBRARIES. 


A NATURAL HISTORY READER. 
Compiled and Edited By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


Author of “ Geograp er,” “Prinetyies and Peactice of Teaching;'' ete. ! 
The immediate success he ae pagyed thet 
books of this kind, prepared by su bie and discri an instru or se Johonnot, 
meet with great favor and accomp! the best peu, Sts es Of animals bave an expecial fea 
for young people, aad the pupil’s interest will er flag he is provided with 
of this kind. His mind is stered og useful an instructive facts, and papi ne wip tem in aoa ne the 
ability to read well is accelerated by the greater tnaiation given to his mental faculties. 
The Natural History tenga Fb peeeeee eneen of anecdotes and interesting descriptions 
in the field of n :tural history of a tive and entertaining character, all from well-known 
writers and authors, It is beautifully | fituetrated with numerous engravings. 


A sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 





Fa es ape y ee Reader,”’ by Spoauem author, 








ee 


Important An nouhvements: 


NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, 70 Book Serie, 
_ WHITE’S NEW ARITHMETICS, “Pwo Book's ‘Series, 
NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. 
nat | THALHEIMER’S RAL HISTORY, Revised. 
_ KIDD'S NEW ELOCUTION. 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Send for Catalogues and Price Lists, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGS & CO., 
WILLIAM BAKER, 


ARTHUR poamicat 
GENTE 
28 Bond 
































Cow CG, yee 
ERTHWAIT & Co Prang Educational Co. 











MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
: 628 Chestnut St, 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
Gusiness-Standard Copy-Books| PHnavELPHIA,| — Educational paras Materials. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. |}-—-—-->>— = Publishers @ 
GREENE'S Wew Grammars.” \16 Bromaciast, | *"EDGeation et BOOKS OF ART 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. erAnas NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 

. : PRANG’S TRADES 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. COLON CHAMT FOW THE PRIMARY EDU- 
BERARD'S New U, S. History| +6 pastor Place, | CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | yew gone Manufucturers of 
rey oc en) OA AIRE Pan 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |®3 Wabash AV® | Dealers in Scientific flo Apparatus and Materials 
PARKER’ S Arithmetico! Charts. CHICAGO, «| For Catalogue and 


avideribeienadhetemmen Boston. 
9 





CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, Punisn NEW YORK. 


Hart's German Classics for Students. 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philade laivein 81. 00 and 81 25 
PUBLISHERS OF 


ITERLINGAR CLISSICS, Sessa 


The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.) 15 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) 1.25 
Putnam’s Werld’s Enlar, 4.50 
“We do amiss to spend seven 4 bos bad eb 
merely scraping together so much 


Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5:00 
 hege ri 7: Boh Schools, 
Latin and Greek as ht be learned be eed 


Brackett’s ry for Home an 1.25 
ae and — n one year."’--MILTON. 
Cicero, 





Leffingwell’s English Classics for Sch ools 1.50 
Ireland's Pocket Classical Dictionary, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 
Bas’ 8 Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, & 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. (Svols,each) .50 
lorace, Sallust, Ovid, 
Livy, ‘Homer's Iliad, Goapel of St. John. | Sturtevant’s Economics. i 3 


pu. - . 


end Xen»; — 's Anahas oom © $2.25. Hascom’s Men: potent. me Literat 
Clark’s ical and essive Latin. Gram | Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1. 
mar ; adap tod t te the Tuterlinear Series of Classics, | Le Due’s Learning to Draw. liius. 2.00 
and to ail other 8 beens. Price, $1.30. Putnam’s Hints to Home Reading. +15 
Sargent’s § Speakers, Frost’s American | Johns: —~ School Atlas of Astronomy 4.50 
Pinnock ‘8s School Histories, Proctor’ Lessons. ry po 


Hand- “Book “Bietionary. 
Full 8 en mailed on applee. 
tion ta the Publishers. te 


School Pristories, Manesca’s French 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Bend for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Coarse, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bvooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s B 8 Bookkeeping a1 and Blanks 


‘LATEST . TEXT-BOOKS. 
Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Ma- 
terials of Engineering. 8vo, cloth. 00. 


Wersbeck’s Mechanics, Vol. IIL; os 
nit achinery ot ous mios 
fated by Frof J ¥F. Eves. 


Wood's Mechanics of teen = in ae 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—o— 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 








Th t rials of Engi i 

Nousietailic Mutermis. Sve, cote, $3.50, Thoroughly Re Kiddie, A.M. 
Thurston’: Materials of Ensizcort ring. rae wl. Fi { Li es, sh plerithany 

fon and Steck Now heady wo.ciath 89-00. First Lines of Bnglish Grammar. 
Dubois’ Strains in Framed Struct Plates 

and Working Drawings. tt Ato, cloth, 310.00. Copy for examination, postpaid, $0.25 
Naniom. "With muy beau Woortngreriaas.  MStitntes of English Grammar. 

vo, clo! ° examina postpaid, 
Nichols’ Water Supply from from . Che ical and Oypy for me 4 

Sauitary Staudpo v0, cloth. $2.50 — of ir of Bnglish Gi Grammars. 

PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. by the addition of « copious copiers Setar of matter 

*,* Our new Catalogue, asm ready, and ocean. Leather ther, 48.00. Half Morroco, $6.20 
will be manied free to any One ordering tt larg mailed on_application. Correspond- 





WILLIAM WOOD # CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


MANUAL OF 


Intellectual Arithmetic. 


(GREENLEAF’S SERIES.) 
This is an independent text- age and 
may be used with any 2 ry 7" 
Teas more drill work of this kind is 


Tit hes has. just been adopted for use in all 
ie Grammar Schools of the city of 
on. 


| Seesene otpe he seeds om Seek of the In- 
or | troduction price, 25 cen id 


LBACH, i, SHEWBLL & SANBORK, Pe Publishers, 


New = 


ROE'S IMPROVED PANTOGRAPH. 











5| School Room Wall Maps 


Street, New York City. 


THE SINGER'S WELCOME, 


L. O. Emmerson's new Themes for Singing Classes 
and Conventions, wins golden opinions from jj 
who examine it, 





BOOKS which Teachers must have. 


By Mas. M. “ ne Containing Pialeguee, 

RS. 
Speeches, Motion Songs. Tableaux, cman, k 
etc., for Pri- 


Juvenile 
ey Schock Plndornrtan an ei ote 
tainments, 1 , 16mo, Price, 50 eta. 


EXHIBITION DATS 





Mrs. M. B. C. Speeches,| ‘I am very much pleased with it indeed,” from 
ux, Chara 'filnckboard xer¢ises, etc. 6 rocemt lorees, SO eamee tin neral feeling 
adapted to <a the Co tunes. pnd pentub rang 7e course, 


Higa Schoola, 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. include t yo and favorit: Manual Si 
at KINDERGARTEN SONG» AND | and other improvements. ~~ 


¥8- 75 cents will bri 
wren nad cist by mk Liciga’ Poczoce,| rent Fs eRe ee ter 








tute, LC. 1 vol, 16mm, Price 
Va cts. nen iantinine: NEW, BEAUTIFUL AND EASY CANTATAS: 
: = —_ Soe - ditions (65 cents. By D. F. Hod includ 
by OuiveR Ornic. 1 vol., 16mo, bore egy REBECCA, the gee A Seen aaah has 
neand easy, mu retty oriental costumi 
PORDLAS AMUSEMENTS. and stage arrangem outs, and cannot fail to bes 


‘or School and Home, with additi: by OLivER Op- 
Tic. 1 vol, 16mo, boards. Price, soete. . 


INTERMEDIA 5 
of mons y RRemrDIArE SPEAR L RUTH AND BOM, 22.2" Bhat 


oe us th 

GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL] rural life of olden times, and ays ders at Bethe. 
SPEAKER. hem and its harvest fields, and has easy and sweet 

to the y Pitce, eta scholars, by Prof. Gr.mMor®. | music. 
16mo ps SI 
rare The new Opera by Delibes. Gi 
cel, pont on te ange Es, SE ee LAKME, everywhere. Price: $2.00, “7 
26 h cents.) Cantata 
AEME A TOUNGe co, *hArhst newer. | POREST JUBILEE CHOIR, $e ati. Ge 
Bird-songs, etc. All the girls and boys will like it. 
A book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

CHAS. HB. DITSON & ©0., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 


—CHURCH & CO’sS-— 


Musical Library. 


The Best Music by the Best Writers, Elegantly printed 
and Sandsomety boundinemtn. 


Youth and Pleasure. 


A collection of easy pieces for the Piano. 
Hours of Song. 


A collection of Choice ular Songs and Choruses 
ul inngenie eotenpenionete. " 


The Pianists’ Pride. 


A valuable collection of pov Spee geet oo Pieces for the Piano- 


areauptvanionT 1. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


forte, in great the best compos rs. 
It will pay teachers and others in form- The Cc Concert at Home. 
ing classes or starting new schools to .. fine B.. Mager Wich od Pikes on and Piano Duets 
write to us for their books, as we have of the latest and’ best m 


The Two ‘Friends. 


Readers, Arithmetics, etc., etc., which 
Piane Dueis. 


we can sell at one fourth of the regular] ...., qogsbratadimeutty, 
price, a little used but just as good for $i Price of each of 1 of the five volumes above named only 


useas new books. We also have new The Guitarist. 


books, at almost one half the regular} a superb collection on of the very Lest songe of tthe day 


. : arranged f Price 
price. We will buy and exchange School | paia 
Books. PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO, JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
S. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. | NEWT OEOS Souare. | GiNCinnali, o. 


School Books| t= cece: « 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANDARD 
Bought, Sold, BOOKS 
ero 


left over from the holidays. ny: baplng rete 
bf you with a full line of stand- re oe eee 
miscellaneous a Cqhanes Se Sey 


E. Rockwell’s Lib 
books chea’ 
A pram ebance to buy wood . 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nosaou Street, N.Y 


Second-Hand 
SCHCOL BCOKS 
_ Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 














VAN STS & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. 


HOW TO SROBE na U.S. _ HISTORY. 


By the Author of “‘ Queer 








218 of nates mtn forms and pi yo ee 

for 8 850 Qu 850 answers B 

aght. ee te Malice peice, $1.00, A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row. 
Address Author, 
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